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FOREWORD 


Etched in sharp silhouette against the darkening sky, a cross 
on a large brick building lifted its arms across a vast expanse 
of ruin. It was dusk of a February day in 1946. As I came up 
out of the dilapidated Tokyo subway at Aoyama station, it 
seemed that miles and miles of rubble must stretch before me 
In every direction. But in the distance, on Azabu Ridge, the 
sun's last rays caught the tower of Reinanzaka Church. Un¬ 
harmed, it still stood—a haven of faith—offering kindly, con¬ 
fident strength in a shattered world. 

The sight stirred my heart, and asJ looked about I pondered 
the fate of the neighborhood that had suffered such destruc¬ 
tion. How had the Christians come through their ordeal of 
death and defeat? I received an eloquent answer that very 
Sunday when the pastor, Dr. Michio Kozaki, preached to a 
crowded congregation on the subject: A Tow is a Great Time 
to Be Alive . I had no need to worry about the faith of those 
who must have walked for hours to reach their church and 
share this message! 

There were other questions to be answered. What of Rein¬ 
anzaka and its non-Christian neighborhood ? Was Azabu de¬ 
molished beyond recovery? If it fought its way back to life, 
what would be the role of the church in the community? 
Would the people come to Reinanzaka for help, or would they 
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resent the church as a representative of the religion of their 
conquerors? Or would they, perhaps, regard it with indiffer¬ 
ence? Only the years could tell. 

Ten years have passed. Japan has come back to life. Reinan- 
zaka Church, refurbished and with a new tower and cross, 
still beckons. A thousand members enjoy its life-giving fellow¬ 
ship. Its arms are open to all who will come. It no longer 
casts a solitary silhouette along the empty horizon of Azabu 
Ridge. New buildings obscure the view from Aoyama station 
and Reinanzaka’s neighbors no longer sit in ruins, questioning 
the strange survival of this alien church. 

Most of the people are too busy to think of anything but 
keeping alive. Rice bowls must be filled each day and the chil¬ 
dren sent off to school; a living must be earned and the taxes 
paid. Every day brings new problems—problems to be solved 
by the surging energies of a nation in the throes of rebirth. 

Reset by change, the church in the new Japan faces a com¬ 
plex and baffling future. It would take many more pages than 
this small book and far more discernment than I possess to do 
it justice. Yet a pen-sketch must be attempted, for it is of 
tremendous importance that Christ is in the new Japan—-in 
his church. 

In point of size, Christianity is inconsequential in Japan, for 
Christians number only about one out of every two hundred 
of the population. The work of the church attracts slight no¬ 
tice. Yet the same thing might be said of the rudder of a ship, 
small as it is, which directs the ship’s course. Can we hope that 
the Japanese Christian movement may serve in a similar role? 
Dare we pray and expect that in the Helmsman’s hand this 
little instrument, the Christian church, may be used to guide a 
people toward the destiny he intends for them? Can it be 
that we are all involved? If so, we must give ourselves to a 
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clearer understanding of his call for us, and for our fellow- 
Christians across the Pacific, in the making of a new Japan. 

This study focuses on Protestant work. If the word “Chris¬ 
tian” occurs in places where the more limited Protestant scope 
is meant, it will be understood that there is no disparagement 
of our sister or mother churches. The treatment of these must 
be all too brief. 

Also, Okinawa is not included, since it is no longer ad- 
ministrativelv tied to Japan. However, we should remember 
that its culture has been influenced by that of Japan, and their 

churches are deeply related. 

As to the pronunciation of Japanese names—the language is 
made up of syllables, each a single or double consonant fol¬ 
lowed by a vowel, of which there are five. These are: A pro¬ 
nounced to rhyme with Ma; E to rhyme with May: I to rhyme 
with Me; O to rhyme with Grow; U to rhyme with Moo. If 
two vowels occur together, they are pronounced separately. 
Japanese words are long, but taken syllable by syllable in this 
way they can be handled. 

Shall we, then, start on our visit to Japan? 



/ 


“For where two or three are gathered in 
my name, there am I.” 

MATTHEW l8:20 



ome Japanese Ghurches 


As we begin our Japanese journey, our first visit will be to 
a very ordinary but typical Japanese church. We take the train 
to Takashima, a town of some thirty thousand, a prefectural 
capital and the site of a state normal college. 1 At the railway 
stop we wait for Bill Sloan, American missionary, who is en¬ 
gaged in district church work. He has been invited to a busi¬ 
ness meeting of the church board at Takashima. As he swings 
by in his jeep, we pile in and bounce along the main street. 
There are no sidewalks. The frame buildings on either side 
combine home and business, the families living in a room at 
the back. Each little shop opens right into the traffic, spread¬ 
ing its wares within easy reach of all who pass. Playing chil¬ 
dren share the road with pedestrians, bicycles, wheezy taxis, 
many motor-bike trucks, and an occasional oxcart. 

Bill teaches English in the normal college one day a week, 
and students are continually bowing and pulling off their caps 
to him as we go by. 

Near the edge of town, we turn into a side street and see 
the church—the usual plain wooden building with a small 
identifying cross on the roof. 

1 In the section of this chapter that deals with Takashima, the author has in¬ 
vented fictitious characters, community, and church to create a situation that 
illustrates typical Japanese church life. The remainder of the chapter, however, 
refers to actual places and people. 
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Across the way, people are emerging from the neighborhood 
public bathhouse. Soap and towel in hand, relaxed and steam- 
iii'T pink in their loose kimonos, they pause for a curious look 
at the foreigners before ambling on their way. 

At the entrance of the church, the Japanese pastor stands 
waiting, his serious face softened in welcoming smiles. To the 
right and left, young children of the neighborhood reclaim 
their wooden clogs from the vestibule shelves, wriggle their 
toes under the thongs, and clatter off home. Each one clutches 
a Sunday school picture and is eagerly reading the Japanese 
script on it as he hurries along. 

Changing to house slippers, we follow Bill, who, with a low 
hip bow, greets the pastor and then moves into the sanctuary. 
High school boys are distributing mimeographed church bul¬ 
letins and ushering strangers to seats. The congregation num¬ 
bers fifty or so. The men are seated on one side of the center 
aisle and the women on the other, in the old custom that is 
growing rapidly obsolete in the larger cities. The benches are 
plain and the bare floor is polished by use. 

In one corner the woman evangelist (really the pastor’s as¬ 
sistant), a faithful and efficient servant of all, is playing a small 
reed organ. Behind her sits the choir, two rows of young men 
and women. The pastor takes his seat on the low pulpit plat¬ 
form and the service begins. Everyone is silent, attentive, and 
reverent. Each has brought his own Bible and hymnal. 

The order of service is familiar to us. The hymns are sung 
with zest and accuracy, usually beginning with “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty.” The Union Hymnal, in use by 
most Protestant churches, is a newly revised and excellent 
collection of the best hymnody of all countries, with a good 
sprinkling of Japanese compositions. But in Takashima the 
folks like the old favorites. The second hymn is “Hover O’er 
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Me, Holy Spirit,” and the closing one “Jesus, Keep Me Near 
the Cross.” 

The Bible, too, has just been newly translated into a fine 
colloquial Japanese style, readily understood by everyone. This 
was a notable event for the Christian community. Most of the 
worshipers already have purchased copies of the new transla¬ 
tion and they closely follow the reading of the Old and New 
Testament lessons. 

The sermon is not short, nor is it on what one might call a 
popular level It is Scriptural, solid, and basically theological; 
perhaps too much so, we may feel, for it has few references to 
current events. The pastor is a graduate of the former Japan 
Theological Seminary, where the tradition was Presbyterian, 
and where German thinkers were particularly respected. To¬ 
day Professor Karl Barth of Switzerland is the master, and 
many of the ministers shape their Interpretation of Christian 
truth after his dialectic or “crisis” theology. It seems suited to 
the experiences of tragedy through which the Japanese people 
have passed, although we might wish it expressed a little more 
“joy in the Lord.” The sermon at Takashima ends, as Japanese 
sermons almost invariably do, at the Cross. In the short prayer 
that follows, the Unseen Presence is felt to be very near. 

The offering is taken, and one of the laymen makes the 
prayer in words that are unaffected, sincere, and fluent. The 
Japanese people express themselves in prayer without effort. 
The language lends itself to deferential speech. Often an un¬ 
schooled, elderly grandmother will pour out a stream of 
rhythmic beauty in extemporaneous prayer. It is not merely a 
matter of words. The ordinary members of the church must 
spend much time In private devotions, for they seem quite at 
home in communion with God. 

Bill is asked to pronounce the benediction. There have been 
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other services in which he has been invited to take the pulpit, 
for he preaches very acceptably in Japanese. In fact, in the 
evening evangelistic services he is especially sought after, as his 
presentation of the gospel seems to have the quality of chal¬ 
lenge that brings persons to decisions and conversion. He may 
make a mistake in idiom now and then, but it is overlooked. 

After announcements and introduction of visitors, the call 
to the business meeting is given. As the worshipers leave, Bill 
and the official members push back the sliding panels that 
make up one side wall of the church. They cross the threshold 
into the adjoining Japanese-style room, and dropping to a 
kneeling position with feet folded under, take their places in a 
large circle on the floor. Cushions are especially provided for 
those of us who are unaccustomed to this sitting ordeal. We 
notice that some of the younger Japanese do not seem too 
comfortable, either. 

Bill looks along the line and bows to one after another of 
his friends. There is Elder Tanaka in his formal kimono, his 
pleated silk skirts spread around him. He holds a responsible 
government post as station master. Honorable, kindly, firm in 
faith and deeds, he has been a living light ever since his 
graduation from Meiji Gakuin, a church college in Tokyo. No 
doubt his Christian principles have stood in the way of more 
rapid promotions in his work, for he will neither practice nor 
condone the small irregularities common in official circles. He 
is a tower of strength to the church in Takashima. Mr. Tanaka 
is a civil servant, however, and sooner or later will be reas¬ 
signed to another city, leaving a big gap in the church life. 

Mrs. Tanaka sits beside her husband, a bit to the rear as 
befits a well-bred lady of the old school. Sedate in her dove- 
colored kimono with lavender sash, she is the embodiment of 
refined good taste. Her face shows the discipline of a lifetime 
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o£ care of others, and is sweetened by the grace of her Christian 
character. 

Life has not been easy for the Tanakas. Etsuko, the eldest 
daughter, became a Christian in the Baika Congregational 
Girls’ High School when her father was assigned to Osaka. 
She longs to attend church, but she is married and the mother 
of three children, so it is out of the question. By Japanese 
custom, someone has to occupy the premises every moment of 
the twenty-four hours. Even the few moments required for a 
hurried run down the block for the day’s marketing must be 
arranged by asking a friend to come in and “house-sit.” 

Etsuko’s husband could help things if he would, but he is 
her major problem. Marriage arrangements are delicate, and 
they produce many strains. In this case the go-betweens who 
were asked to make the selection were old friends of the 
Tanakas, but they misrepresented the character of the bride¬ 
groom. Technically he was a Christian, for he had been bap¬ 
tized in his student days. He never became truly Christian at 
heart, however, and after leaving school he let all ties with the 
new faith lapse. Now he has become a well-to-do merchant, 
but his personal life is tragic. To the unbearable humiliation of 
Etsuko, he openly maintains a second household. This ar¬ 
rangement has robbed her of the courage to face her former 
Christian associates even if she could manage to get to church. 

Shozo, the Tanakas’ only son, is also causing anxiety, despite 
his brilliant record at Tohoku University Medical School. It is 
said that he has left-wing political ideas, and is under observa¬ 
tion by the police as a probable leader of the Communist cell 
on the campus. Immediately after the war, he was keenly in¬ 
terested in Christianity as a force for social justice and regener¬ 
ation. But as time went on, he began to feel that the church 
was hesitant and timid. He became impatient, his zeal cooled, 
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and finally he supported more radical action, even revolution, 
to correct the wrongs o£ the underprivileged. Now Shozo is 
completely weaned from the church and out of sympathy with 
his parents. He may or may not be a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party, but even suspected membership is enough to 
bring disgrace and shame upon the Tanakas. Today they seem 
especially low-voiced and unsure, even in the friendly circle of 
the church. Actually the other members are supporting them 
in the living Christian fellowship and with a loyalty charac¬ 
teristic of the church wherever it is a small “outside group” in 
a non-Christian country. 

Bill nods to a number of youths who are seated together. 
Will they have Shozo’s concern for the downtrodden, he won¬ 
ders. What can he do to help the church give them a program 
of fulfillment in love and brotherhood ? He determines to make 
a closer study of Communist theory so as to counsel with them 
as need may come. Also in the circle are several young faculty 
members from the normal college—fine, dependable men and 
women. 

Bill bows to Mr. Shimizu, the tinsmith, who has recently 
been given an office in the church. He is a conscientious man, 
but of modest gifts. His wife is an aggressive person and, 
notwithstanding traditional customs, very definitely dominant 
in the household. She is head of a Buddhist women’s auxiliary, 
and Shimizu would like to bring her to a Christian decision, 
but thus far he has not been able to do so. Without her practical 
guidance, he seems a little ill at ease in the circle of church 
responsibility. 

Mr. Arita, a grade school teacher from a nearby village, has 
just bicycled in and now joins the group. 

The pastor presents the business for the day’s action. There 
are three items. First, Mr. Tanaka reports that the permit for 
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operating a kindergarten has been granted by the city. Now the 
pastor may give up his part-time work as a night watchman in 
a private hospital and devote himself full time, with his wife, 
to the management of the church and kindergarten. Hitherto 
his salary has been scarcely twenty dollars a month, and that is 
barely sufficient to pay the rice bill. Other work, though highly 
undesirable, has been necessary. With this new enterprise, there 
will be some revenue, the neighbors will be very appreciative, 
and an invaluable set of Christian roots will be strengthened in 
the community. Everybody votes enthusiastic approval of the 
new project. 

Mr. Arita brings up the next item. He asks that a deputation 
be sent from Takashima to his village of Ota for cottage 
prayer meetings. It is hoped that a daughter church may 
develop from these meetings, and there is a favorable vote. 
Immediately, the pastor takes out his notebook and with a 
stubby pencil begins to mark down a series of dates, enlisting 
the cooperation of lay members and of the woman evangelist 
for a systematic visitation of Ota. 

Several of the normal college teachers are the next to speak, 
requesting that Bill teach an English class in the faculty room 
after hours. Bill makes a counter proposal. He suggests that he 
teach a class in English Bible, under the auspices of the church. 
Before the war this would have been out of the question in a 
government school, but now it is possible. After a little discus¬ 
sion, they agree to take his proposition back to the college for 
further consideration. Bill has been waiting for an opening on 
the campus for some time, and if it can come through the 
faculty, the many Christian students will probably be able to 
have a Bible class, too. 

At this juncture a rattling of dishes is heard in the vestibule 
and in come steaming bowls of noodles. Piled head high on a 
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tray, they have been carried over from a nearby shop by a boy 
on a bicycle. This is an opportune time for us to leave. We 
make our farewell bows, and slip out. 

On the train back to Tokyo, we will write up our notes on 
Takashima in order objectively to appraise this church we 
have been seeing from the inside. First, however, we will visit 
a few other churches—for just a quick glance. 

Matsubara Church 

The cool moon is casting silver rays over the quiet suburb 
of Matsubara. It is Christmas Eve. Downtown in Tokyo, the 
stores are resplendent with Santa Clauses and angels, and the 
strains of “Jingle Bells” and “White Christmas blare from 
the jukeboxes of every darkened cafe. But Matsubara is silent. 
The city commuters have returned, and evening family hours 
have come to the semi-Western style cottages lying behind the 
low hedges that line the narrow lanes. 

The door of the Nagasaki home opens and out file a score 
of young people carrying flashlights and hymnbooks. “Joy to 
the World, the Lord is Come!” floats in the crisp air as they 
go from house to house through the neighborhood. Every¬ 
where windows are thrown open and greetings exchanged. 
Often the families visited join in the carol singing. 

At the center of the group is the pastor, Takashi Nagasaki. 
He is a shining Christian of middle age with an understanding 
deepened by years of struggle against ill health. His wife, 
Hiaeko, a well-trained minister herself, has nursed him back 
onto his feet time after time, while she carried on the work of 
the church and raised a family. Their small home bustles with 
activity, for it is also the church, and scarcely a household in 
the neighborhood but owes them a debt of gratitude for some 
service rendered in Christian love. Recently friends in America 
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have made possible the adding of a simple sanctuary, opening 
a larger area of Christian influence to the church. 

Takashi carries on a correspondence evangelism program 
that reaches shut-ins all over Japan, as well as persons who are 
too timid, or unable for other reasons, to contact a Christian 
church. He inserts an advertisement in a magazine of large 
circulation and then answers the many replies and inquiries 
prompted by his message. These are the first threads of pas¬ 
toral counseling that weave the seasoned Christian experience 
of this man of God into the lives of multitudes of unknown 
disciples. Recently he toured from northern Hokkaido to 
Kyushu in the south, baptizing individuals whom he had 
never before seen and meeting for the first time with groups 
that had been led into the faith by his long-range pastoral 
care. 

By strict training in stewardship, he and his wife have led 
their little flock in Matsubara from a household prayer circle 
to a fully organized church. They belong to their community; 
they love it, serve it, and are wholeheartedly accepted by it. 
There are many such examples of Christian service in the cities 
and towns of japan. 

Kuroishi 

In the apple orchards of northern Japan, the trees are drop¬ 
ping their leaves and the branches are bent to the ground 
under their load of deep red fruit. The rice fields are at harvest, 
and soon the sheaves will be hanging on the long racks. Wind¬ 
ing down the hard-packed dirt roads on bicycles, or walking 
the dikes across the fields, come the country people to the 
market town of Kuroishi. 

They skirt a steep hill where ancient stone steps lead up to a 
little red shrine at the top. It is festooned with magical straw 
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ropes and paper prayer tokens. 1 his is the shrine o£ Inari the 
Fox, patron deity of rice and harvests, and today is the begin- 
nine; ot the autumn festival. Even in the palace grounds in 
Tok\o, the Emperor with his hand sickle will garner the first 
ceremonial sheaf of the grain he has raised, and before the 
high altar make an offering in behalf of the nation to his 
m\ thical ancestress, the Sun Goddess. 

A group of people are converging on a plain wooden 
church building, new and unpainted. For many years, there 
has been a small congregation of Christians here, but seldom 
have they had the services of a resident pastor, and never until 
now has there been a church building. By a near miracle they 
have been able to get their first church home, and they are 
coming with rejoicing to dedicate it. There is N. Sato, a one¬ 
time wealthy landlord now reduced to the state of a small 
farmer by the new land laws. H. Sato, a frail tea-peddler, is 
the saint of the group. All over the country he walks, dispensing 
Christian influence with his wares. The center of the congre¬ 
gation’s energy is big, burly K. Sato, whose complexion is as 
red as the apples whose culture he is promoting. He is secretary 
of the local Young Men’s Association, and is widely known 
for his practical workday faith. 

These three men are stalwarts of the church, but to the 
missionary who has been invited to come from a nearby city 
to preach at the building’s dedication, the hero of the group is 
someone else. He is Goto, the contractor who put up this 
church. He sits modestly on a back seat, as though he scarcely 
belongs. But only yesterday he called at the missionary’s home 
and opened his heart: “I am just a common builder. Our busi¬ 
ness is crooked, and my home life has been bad. Always 
enough money, and far too much drink. But recently some¬ 
thing happened in our home. My precious Emiko, eight years 
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old, began going to the Christian Sunday school held in Mrs. 
Yoshioka’s home. I asked her what she was learning, and she 
began to tell me about God’s love and about how the Christian 
people longed to build a place to worship, but couldn’t scrape 
together half enough to do it. So I decided I’d see that they 
got their church. I bid within their range, and started construc¬ 
tion, thinking I was very virtuous. But as the work went on, I 
felt more and more uncomfortable. I was building a house of 
God, but my hands were not clean. I could hardly sleep at 
night. I asked Emiko about it and she said that they had been 
studying about Jesus who died on a Cross so that people might 
be released from their sins, and that we must bear the Cross, 
too. Now that was strange teaching, but somehow I felt that 
I knew what she meant. So I went up behind the shrine on 
the hill and there found God. I gave my heart to him and lost 
my load of a bad past. I dressed and went to have my photo¬ 
graph taken. Yesterday, when the last touches were put on the 
building, I climbed my ladder, placed myself [the photo] on 
the upright and nailed over it the crosspiece. I am there, on 
the Cross, for life. I have told you because I felt you would 
understand and by your prayers would help me to remain 
constant.” 

Many months have passed since then. Mr. Goto remained 
constant, though it meant the loss of his business and desertion 
by his wife. As a common carpenter he lived a blameless 
Christian life. Kuroishi is just a back-country church, but in 
it throbs the life of a Christian community. 

Kyoto 

Easter morning breaks with glory on Kyoto. The sun flashes 
off the copper-tiled roofs of the huge Hongwanji Buddhist 
temples. Sunday throngs swarm through a towering gateway 
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—the red Shinto arch so familiar on Japanese travel posters— 
to the Heian Shrine. Off to the west, Mt. Hiei, with its thou¬ 
sand-year-old monasteries, stands bathed in light. 

During World War II, this area was mercifully spared de¬ 
struction, as the repository of Japan’s most magnificent cultural 
achievements. In these valleys the Yamato tribe first became a 
nation. The clan shrine at Ise, southeast of Kyoto, is an im¬ 
portant pilgrimage center. Buddhist temples, Shinto shrines, 
ancient court buildings, and monasteries are all woven into 
Japanese history, and art lovers, Buddhist truth-seekers, and 
patriotic citizens alike regard the Kyoto region as sacred. 

Adjoining the grounds of the former palace, beyond the 
venerable pine trees in the heart of the city, is the crowded 
campus of Doshisha, the famous Christian school. The stu¬ 
dents are gathering for the sunrise service. The chapel, like all 
the college buildings, is substantial, but Doshisha is in the Con¬ 
gregational tradition and everything is kept plain. It has its 
own school tradition, too. The students, who attend classes 
ranging from junior high school through university graduate 
studies, as well as the instructors and their families, gather in 
their pews. More than one worshiper is mindful of the Chris¬ 
tian dedication of the school’s founder, Joseph Hardy Niishima, 
and of his struggle for freedom to teach Christianity in 
Japan . 1 Niishima was educated in the United States and re¬ 
turned to plant this school deep in his homeland. To it he gave 
his life, bequeathing it a legacy of independence that is the 
birthright of Its community today. 

The chaplain of the university is in charge and the student 
choir, accompanied by the pipe-organ and trumpets, leads the 


1 For the story of Niishima and other Japanese Christian pioneers see Ten 
Against the Storm , by Marianna Nugent Prichard and Norman Young Prich¬ 
ard; New York, Friendship Press, 1957. 
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singing of “Christ the Lord is Risen Today.” The Resurrection 
story is read, and after a prayer for the new world in the mak¬ 
ing, the preacher brings a message straight to the consciences 
of young and old, challenging them to a Christian witness 
through daily living. “Thy Kingdom Come; in My Heart, in 
My World” is the sermon theme. Evangelical, personal, and 
social, it fortifies the student perplexed by Communist offers, 
and strengthens the defeated one who might be tempted to 
suicide. With uplifted hearts they listen, and many new resolu¬ 
tions to be stronger in faith are made. 

The closing hymn is announced. Through the opening 
doors, out into the streets of the old city, rings the paean of 
victory, “Allelujah!” Among those young men who turn to¬ 
ward home there may be another Niishima, to carry the torch 
into the new day. 

There are still many struggles for freedom to be won by the 
church in Japan; old and new enemies to a free faith are 
rampant. But the church at Doshisha and others like it are 
true reservoirs of Christian strength in today’s Japan. 

Nagasaki 

Mid-summer brings the festival of lanterns, Ohon . In front 
of all the homes in the old, land-locked harbor city of Naga¬ 
saki in southern Japan, tiny bonfires burn, and along the 
beaches beacons flare to welcome back the spirits of ancestors. 
For these are the days when the pallid ghosts are said to come 
back from the Western Paradise, hungering for a renewal of 
the intimate love of the household. Every family spreads its 
feasts, with places set for the beloved departed. Memories are 
refreshed, loyalties renewed, and a happy, nostalgic festival of 
recollection is observed. The annual cleanup of the cemeteries 
is made, worship services and masses in the temples are in- 
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creased, and the memorials at the family altar shelf are re¬ 
plenished. After a few days, the spirits are gently ushered back 
on their homeward way. Thousands of tiny lights give them a 
floating send-off down the bay, and life resumes its normal 

course. 

Nagasaki, however, represents more than this to all Jap¬ 
anese Christians. Here a glorious chapter of Christian history 
was written in the sixteenth century and Nagasaki is still the 
stronghold of Roman Catholicism in Japan. Old Urakami 
Church saw the martyrdoms of three centuries ago, the re¬ 
newed persecutions and deportations of the last century, and 
recently a tragedy more strange and merciless than all before. 

Over this city in the summer of 1945 a bombardier dropped 
his A-bomb on the last spit of land before returning to his 
island base. The story has often been told: the blinding light, 
the hush of the swelling air pressure, the searing flames, the 
weird collapse of buildings, and the annihilation of human life. 
Worse still was the agonizing torture of burning alive or the 
delayed action of a wasting doom to be spread over the months 
and years to come. This fate all but wiped out the Catholic 
community of nearly ten thousand persons, and wrote its story 
in the acres and acres of pulverized debris that remain today. 

A visitor picking his way across the ruins comes to a fresh, 
bright Christian center, the House of Neighbor Love. Pro¬ 
jected and aided by American Methodist women, manned by a 
devoted Canadian missionary and his Japanese colleagues, it 
has been building itself into the Nagasaki that is to be. The 
nearby Kawasaki shipyards and other heavy industries are 
making employment for thousands, but they present problems 
compounded of hard laboring conditions, bad housing, little 
recreation, and drab, cheerless living. Smitten to the heart and 
determined to wrestle with the poverty, undernourishment, ill 
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health, unsocial behavior, and the general meaninglessness of 
life for many, these young Christian leaders are daily translat¬ 
ing vision into accomplishment with a round-the-clock, round- 
the-week program of service to the community. 

Always at the center is the church, the first building to go 
up and the inspiration for all the rest. On this Sunday, the 
young ministers are administering the sacrament of commun¬ 
ion after a meditation on the meaning of the life and death 
of our Lord. All sorts of persons are gathered to receive the 
bread and wine, but mostly they are those who have come 
through the great tribulation of the bombing. As they rise one 
by one from the communion altar rail, their faces give witness 
that they have found healing from the wounds of yesterday, 
courage for living today, and a glowing hope for a tomorrow 
that will not end in the cemetery nor need the light of floating 
lanterns to keep it fresh. 

Summing up Our Impressions 

Now let us take out our notebooks and check on our im¬ 
pressions of these churches in Japan. Perhaps we have been 
disappointed because they seem so like our own. It would be 
much more interesting if they were completely different. Why 
should we go all the way across the world just to find a 
familiar church ? Let us see. 

The Spirit does blow where it listeth, and the seed of the 
gospel message may bring forth very distinctive fruit in each 
individual. But a church is an institution. It must have form 
and structure according to the nature of the Christian com¬ 
munity and of its activities. For this a plan or a design is 
necessary, and the foreign missionary carries one with him 
whether he realizes it or not. It will likely be the one he has 
known at home. He understands it, he loves it, and he natu- 
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rally transplants it. We need not be afraid of that word, trans¬ 
plant," for that is precisely what happens with the introduction 
of a Christian church in a mission field. 

In due time, with the new soil and atmosphere, with the 
genius of another people and another kind of society, dis¬ 
tinctive changes will surely come. Some day there will un¬ 
doubtedly be a type of church in Japan that will more fully 
express the spontaneous Japanese spirit. There is no need to 
hum* the process; in fact, it cannot be induced by anyone. It 
must grow. And the Japanese Christians are the last ones to 
want it to come suddenly. They or their fathers have pain¬ 
fully, if joyously, torn themselves out of the old context of 
Shinto and Buddhist religious life, and they are in no mood 
to bring those traditions back into their church. This inner 
revelation they have received is precious in the forms in which 
it was brought. Time enough to change these later, if there 
is need. 

Actually the form of church that Protestants have intro¬ 
duced to Japanese Christians is not an invention of the West. 
It is a lineal descent of the Jewish synagogue—such as the 
one our Lord belonged to in Nazareth—with its congrega¬ 
tional worship, preaching, teaching, and fellowship. Prophetic 
Christianity in a community of those “called to be saints” needs 
a church not too unlike the ones we have in both North Amer¬ 
ica and Japan. (A good blueprint can be found in the Book of 
Acts.) 

Christian Church Life Unique 

If the pattern of Japanese church life seems familiar to us, 
we should consider that the attributes of the church in Taka- 
shima, as well as of the others, are far from commonplace to 
the people themselves. In Japan, and in other old, non-Chris- 
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tian countries, church life is wholly a new departure, full of 
unique characteristics. Taking Takashima as an example, let us 
examine seven of the outstanding differences between the 
Christian church and its neighbors. 

1. Ta\ashima church is a voluntary community. Both those 
words—“voluntary” and “community”—need emphasis. The 
church is a community, its members bound together by mutual 
ties. There are mutual obligations, mutual services, and a 
common sense of oneness. Furthermore, to enter it one must 
have made a decision of commitment. It is not hereditary. In 
generations to come it may become so, but it is not now. Each 
member has made a choice and then been trained for member¬ 
ship. On the average, it takes about a year, after a candidate’s 
initial decision, for him to qualify to join the church. This is 
not a “given religion,” but a “chosen religion.” It is a com¬ 
munity, but one of individual choice. No ancient religion in 
Japan was ever like this. 

2. It is a worshiping community . Worship is central in every 
religion. But the forms and the content of the worship of 
Takashima Christians are totally dissimilar to that of their 
neighbors. For one thing, worship comes regularly every Sun¬ 
day. This is the Lord’s Day. It is not the holiday of Shinto, 
nor Buddhism’s observance of the death of an ancestor. This is 
a holy day, the memorial of the Risen Lord. At its best it is a 
refining, spiritually nourishing, creative day In which God is 
central. We look in vain for such a day in any society outside 
the Hebrew-Christian influence. 

The church building as an edifice in which a community 
of persons gather for worship is also unusual in Japanese 
religious experience. Only an occasional funeral with priestly 
ceremonials In a Buddhist temple even appears similar. Recent 
Buddhist innovations of preaching, religious instruction of 
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children, hymn singing, and the like may be disregarded. 
These have had a good deal of notice, for they are striking 
cases, but such practices are not widespread. Most temples offer 
few of these services to their families. Usually, in both temple 
and shrine, the worshiper stands outside, singly or in the 
family group, while in the dark inner recesses an occasional 
priest may be going about his rites. Christians must have four 
walls and a door that closes, for they are gathered to meet 
One who speaks face to face. 

Among Buddhists praise as an ejaculation, the name of a 
deity repeated to the counting of rosary beads, is common. Com¬ 
pare this with the full-throated singing of a worshiping Chris¬ 
tian congregation. Rhythm, harmony, aspiration, faith, awe, 
penitence, decision, exaltation—all these and a hundred other 
moods of the heart find expression in Christian song. It is 
unique. 

Christian prayer is different, too. But, it may be asked, do not 
people pray in the other faiths? How can they be religious 
without it? Of course, all plain people pray. Nothing could be 
more touching than the expression on the face of a simple 
woman standing before a shrine making her offering and mov¬ 
ing her lips in earnest petition. This is the natural upwelling of 
her heart. However, according to the teachings of the Buddhist 
sects and the Confucian system, prayer is nothing but wishful 
thinking. It is an accommodation provided for human weak¬ 
ness. The faith of Buddhist priests and thinkers is totally 
different, for they believe the Buddha power should be 
achieved within by one’s own will. Because many believers 
lack the inner strength necessary for such spiritual develop¬ 
ment, it is a widespread practice among both priests and com¬ 
mon people to repeat the name of Amida as an act of faith 
that they think insures them a future place in paradise. Amida, 
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however, is not expected to concern himself with human prob¬ 
lems. The believer’s intimate needs in this life are provided for 
by Shinto—since in the East religions are not mutually ex¬ 
clusive—through charms, fortunetellers, and priestly ceremo¬ 
nies at a nearby shrine. Contrast the detachment of the old 
religions with the concern of Christianity, as demonstrated in 
the one-week vigil for peace sustained in the Ginza Church, 
Tokyo, in 1941. There, without ceasing by day or night, 
representatives of one city church after another maintained its 
altar guard, wrestling with God and pleading, not for selfish 
interest but for the good of mankind. 

The Bible as a worship guide is in a class by itself. All faiths 
have scriptures, but usually they are for the priest to chant, or 
for the philosopher to ponder. Long ago, the Scriptures of the 
Christian were given him in his own tongue, to be his guide 
in living and worship. They are not speculations about the 
mysterious beyond, but the Word of God, his recorded deeds 
and will screened through the experiences of men and in¬ 
terpreted ever afresh by the indwelling Spirit. This enlighten¬ 
ing and disturbing place of the Bible in Christian usage is one 
all its own. 

The sermon has until very recently had no counterpart in 
Japanese religious practice. In the Takashima church it is the 
fulcrum that provides leverage for both thought and action, a 
compass for the direction of living. 

3. The church is an ethical community . Some people may 
assume that every religious body must represent moral ideals 
and effort. Unfortunately, this is a baseless supposition. The 
Shinto deities are divided into the rough ones and the gentle 
ones—not the good and bad. Buddhism does not discuss sin, 
only ignorance. There are, for example, Buddhist temples 
especially patronized without any thought of Inconsistency by 
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professional women entertainers in the pursuit of their trade. 
Religion and righteousness were never yoked until Moses and 
his spiritual descendants prepared for the fullness of time when 
our Lord should forge them into one, never again to be 

separated. 

It is a great and a startling thing that it can be taken for 
granted that members of the Takashima church are people of 
high moral standards. Some recent visitors from the West, 
noting the strictness of the average Japanese Christian in op¬ 
posing the use, not only of intoxicants but of tobacco, have 
criticized it as “moralism,” and asked why missionaries have 
not discouraged it. Perhaps the Christians in Japan know 
better than do we the dark abyss that threatens in a society 
where religions traditionally have had nothing to say about a 
Righteous Will or a Holy God. 

4. It is a growing, maturing community. Neither the church 
at Takashima nor its individual members have “arrived” 
spiritually. They know that they are pilgrims on their way to 
higher levels of life and achievement. Teaching, training, dis¬ 
ciplines of study and prayer, tasks of increasing demand in the 
way of service to others—these are the steady processes by 
which the local church expresses a life of enlarging and deep¬ 
ening Christian experience. 

5. The church is a community in which all are expected to 
participate. The trained Protestant ministry is a character¬ 
istically Christian profession in Japan. The other faiths have 
always had thousands of priests, but men and woman edu¬ 
cated and trained for all the tasks we have mentioned, daily 
pursuing their functions as leaders of the flock under the Good 
Shepherd, are a new development. 

In every local church the importance of the individual “lay” 
person is also equally distinctive. The minister is indeed the 
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leader, but only as one who serves. Every member bears re¬ 
sponsibility and is expected to exercise initiative. Men, women, 
and children all have their place. Especially in the early stages 
o£ the growth of a church, some handicapped persons, or even 
the mentally retarded, tend to come in for spiritual and social 
shelter. It is touching to see how they are made welcome, and 
sometimes are drawn back to health by the dynamic com¬ 
munal life of the church. 

6. The church is a witnessing community. The members 
have a message to communicate. This aspect of the Japanese 
church will be given fuller attention later; we note it now as 
a characteristic seldom found in the old faiths. 

7. The church is a community of service to others. This also 
will receive more detailed treatment. Doubtless it is true that 
Takashima church might be doing more for society than it 
is. However, if the full impact of the total service of its mem¬ 
bers could be tallied, it would surely make a worthy total. 

In reviewing our notes on our visit to Takashima, as well 
as the other communities, we have considered the unique 
contributions the Christian churches are able to make in Japan. 
We have examined the older faiths and have contrasted the 
Christian witness with other practices in common usage. It is 
an inescapable conclusion that the Christian churches, no mat¬ 
ter how inconspicuous they may be at the present time, are 
essential to a healthy rebirth of Japan. As long as we have a 
hand to extend in support or a heart to raise in prayer, we 
must stand by them in their day of crisis. 

We resume our travels through Japan by taking a short trip 
down the byways of history. 



“Who stirred up one from the east ... I, 
the Lord ... am He.” 

isaiah 41:2-4 


^Jhe Japan of Yesterday 


Old Japan: Land and People 

According to Japanese mythology, two divine beings once 
dipped a celestial spear into the primordial brine and then 
shook off the pearly drops to form the islands of what is now 
Japan. This is a charming tale, but let us examine the land a 
little more factually. The chain of islands, which runs from 
northeast to southwest for some eleven hundred miles, lies 
from a hundred to five hundred miles off the continent of 
Asia. The four main islands are Hokkaido, Honshu, Kyushu, 
and Shikoku. They are mountainous and beautifully forested, 
with sharply indented coast lines. Countless rivers run down 
the steep hillsides; there are almost no plains. 

The people are related to the Chinese and the Koreans, and 
are also cousins of the oceanic folk of the southern lands. No 
one knows when they came to their island home, but by the 
beginning of the Christian era they were well established, and 
had achieved the racial unity they still possess. They spoke a 
common language, polysyllabic like those of some Indian 
Americans. Rice was the main staple of their diet, then as now. 
The sea furnished their meat. Their houses were open, pavil¬ 
ion-dike structures of wood. 

Religious practices were similar to the ones of most pre- 
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literate peoples. Based on a belief in the presence of spirits 
({ami) they consisted of magical rites, offerings, dancing be¬ 
fore shrines and the observance of many taboos. All things 
were believed to be alive, though the {ami of some were 
especially potent; as the sun in the natural world and, among 
human beings, the chieftain of the tribe. To this day these 
basic ideas survive to an astonishing degree, even among 
educated people. The old practices persist in a hundred thou¬ 
sand shrines and in the habits of the nation. 

Nara and Heian Periods 

From about the fourth century, the rich streams of culture 
from China began to reach these simple people, often by way 
of Korea, enriching and transforming their lives. In 552, 
Buddhist scholars brought their advanced faith to the islands 
and soon Japanese civilization burst into glory. Almost over¬ 
night, magnificent temples arose, their walls and altars adorned 
with exqusite art, their priests dressed in beautiful robes and 
possessed of profound learning and sophisticated literary skill. 

The little clan of Yamato in central Japan began to assume 
leadership. They built a modem capital near Nara (710), and 
set out to model life after the great empire of China. Adopting 
a constitution, they elevated their chieftain to a place where he 
might be called an emperor. By plural marriage and adoption 
this imperial line has continued until today the 124th sovereign 
sits on the throne. No usurper has ever claimed it, although 
for long centuries the legitimate ruler was kept in seclusion 
at court while others actually governed. In 794, another capital 
city, Heian (now Kyoto), was built and the court occupied it 
the following year. The Imperial family remained there 
through all the vicissitudes of the feudal era until the modern 
period in 1868. 
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In the twelfth century, a military leader of genius, Yoritomo, 
seized control and set up his “camp government” in Kamakura 
near present Tokyo (1188-1333). For two hundred years, his 
family and other competing ones governed from the saddle. 
They in turn weakened, and for another two centuries there 
was civil war centering about the Ashikaga family (1333- 
1574). Gradually, order and national unity were brought about 
by three great men In succession: Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and 
Ieyasu. The latter was an administrator of exceptional ability. 
By 1600, he had established a new capital in Yedo (Tokyo) 
from which he extended a network of feudal control over the 
entire country that lasted, under his family—the Tokugawas 
for some 260 years. 

During these centuries, all the forms of a highly cultivated 
art and literature were developed. There were many importa¬ 
tions, but gradually the unmistakable stamp of Japanese artistry 
and refinement was put upon them. Perhaps nowhere else in 
the world today is there a people who offer so many unique 
artistic forms and skills. 

This Japanese ability to fuse a variety of influences into a 
cohesive pattern was not limited to the cultural arts but has 
molded the religious practices of the country as well. Bud¬ 
dhism, transplanted to Japan, developed new forms. Several 
distinctly Japanese sects such as those founded by Shinran 
and Nichiren In the thirteenth century are still the most pop¬ 
ular today. Their teachings emphasize a being called Amida, 
Buddha of Light, instead of retaining the philosophical skepti¬ 
cism of orthodox Buddhism. 

Confucian teachings, Introduced from China, further rein¬ 
forced the foundations of Japanese life, particularly shaping 
the obligation system which governs Japanese home and na¬ 
tional attitudes. 
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Into this pattern of imported and adapted religious and 
philosophical practices, the Japanese wove the thread of their 
indigenous spirit worship- This primitive faith evolved into 
the systematic Shinto which exists today as an inseparable part 
of Japanese culture. 

The First Christian Missions 

Then as now, Japan’s inner changes reflected events in the 
outside world. The fabulous outburst of the life of Western 
Europe following the 1490’s reached the far-off island kingdom 
with the arrival of Portuguese traders. But the chief thrust 
came when the great missionary Francis Xavier landed at 
Kagoshima in 1549* Accompanied by a single convert from 
Malaya, he came, crucifix in hand, and soon was baptizing 
converts and planting churches. His successors pushed out the 
lines until in a few years they had enrolled perhaps three hun¬ 
dred thousand members, with numerous notable and noble 
figures among them. 

Persecution and Seclusion 

Nobunaga offered the mission a welcome, as did Hideyoshi, 
for a time. But the suspicion of political disloyalty among the 
Christi an barons in Japan and fear of encroachments by Spain 
and Portugal, led to a change In treatment. Gradually Chris¬ 
tianity came to be prohibited. leyasu, following in the footsteps 
of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, took still more severe measures 
of repression. His edicts were met with unyielding courage by 
even the simplest Christian people. This led to widespread 
alarm, persecution, and spectacular martyrdoms. Finally, the 
last of the Christians died in the seige of Shimabara in 1638, 
when thirty thousand accepted death rather than renounce 
their faith. 
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After this period, the Tokugawa rulers closed Japan with a 
tight seal. No one but an occasional Dutch trader might come 
in, and then only under the strictest surveillance, and no 
Japanese was permitted to leave the country. This quarantine 
may have saved Japan from becoming a colony of a Western 
power, but it froze inward progress for the next two centuries. 
There was some leaven at work, however. Cities were growing, 
manufacturing and banking were expanding. A middle class 
was emerging, feudal society was cracking up, and a new 
day was about to appear. 

The Century of Modern japan 

In 1853, Commodore Perry arrived from the United States to 
negotiate a treaty with Japan. Soon, a series of treaties with 
Western nations opened highways across the world, and Japan 
moved along them into modern life. In 1868, the young 
emperor was brought from Kyoto, and installed as actual 
ruler In Tokyo. The name Meiji was given to him and his 
reigning period, and a new chapter in Asia was begun. 

A hundred years have passed since then. During the first 
half of the century, national progress was relatively unimpeded. 
With the encouragement of the Western powers, Japan rapidly 
learned the technique and skills of a modern industrial state. 
Internal tensions gradually eased into a balance of economic, 
social, and political forces that made Japan as unified a coun¬ 
try as there was in the world. 

Wars in Close Succession 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, clouds began to 
gather. With improved living conditions, the population was 
increasing. The food supply was getting scarce. Manufacturers 
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required raw materials and markets overseas. Business and 
political leaders gazed with covetous eyes at Asia’s mainland— 
especially the almost empty northern region. Nearby China, the 
revered mother of culture, seemed helpless and disintegrating, 
while on the horizon loomed the Russian power. In 1894, 
Japan ventured into war with China. Concluding peace terms 
granted Formosa and the Pescadores to Japan and gave her 
a hold on the mainland in the north, Manchuria. This deeply 
changed Japan. It encouraged her to begin the greater second 
round in the same struggle, this time with Russia (1904). 

The defeat of Russia was fateful for Japan. Indeed it was a 
watershed in world history, for Asians began to feel that a new 
era had opened for them. Japan herself gained increased 
territory, new national prestige, and power. However, the 
good will of the Western world began to cool, giving rise to 
new fears and new crises, at home and abroad. 

In 1914, Japan joined her ally. Great Britain, and entered 
World War I. Thereafter, she found herself one of the major 
powers, with territories extending from near the Arctic circle 
to the South Seas. The Siberian expedition, 1917-1920, ended 
in failure and Japan withdrew her forces. For a few years she 
seemed able to hold in leash the turbulent elements in her 
domestic life. But unfortunately, world competition in arms, 
the cold war over international trade, and increasing distrust 
by the Western nations proved uncongenial to constructive or 
restrained policies. 

Toward World War 11 

The forces of expansion had burst all bounds by 1931, and 
one “incident” after another occurred, bringing the Japanese 
armies deeper into Asia. The nation was ever more Irrevocably 
committed to expansion, more dependent on the mainland, and 
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more fatefully entangled with other nations. The flames of war 
grew hotter with the shooting on the Marco Polo Bridge in 
Peking in 1937. A few years later most of the world was 
in conflagration. 

Within Japan, a wartime society was accepted. A fever of 
patriotism possessed the people. The cult of the emperor was 
promoted in school and camp and shrine. As heavy industries 
preempted the field, all kinds of everyday privations had to be 
endured. The men went into uniform and women did the 
work of men. More and more civilian concerns yielded to the 
military. 

Japan joined the Axis in 1937, and from 1940 on, there was a 
diplomatic stalemate with the United States. The impasse was 
broken by the attack on Pearl Harbor, which brought World 
War II to the Pacific. This sanguine conflict was ended with 
Japanese surrender in 1945* Thereafter, the nation was admin¬ 
istered by the Allied Occupation. The Occupation introduced 
wide-ranging revisions of Japanese laws, customs, institutions, 
and social groups. For the most part the Japanese people under¬ 
took to make them work. 

Occupation ended in April, 1952, and since then the nation 
has been emerging from its postwar tutelage, reassuming re¬ 
sponsibility for its own reconstruction, and gradually resuming 
its place in Asia and the world. 

Christianity During the Century 

The life of the Christian churches during this past century 
has run somewhat parallel to the changing fortunes of the na¬ 
tion. In 1859, the first Protestant missionaries came: John Lig- 
gins and Channing M. Williams (later Bishop) of the Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church; S. R. Brown, D. B. Simmons, and 
Guido H. F. Verbeck of the Reformed Church in America, 
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and James C. Hepburn of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Taking up residence in the treaty ports of Kanagawa and 
Nagasaki, they at first devoted themselves to language study, 
translating, and some English teaching. In time they attracted 
groups of keen young Samurai, who were eager to receive 
Western learning. 

Beginnings of Churches and Schools 

By 1872, the climate of hatred for Christianity had moder¬ 
ated, laws were being liberalized, and Christian conversions 
began to occur more rapidly. After Perry’s visit and until this 
time, there had been but ten Protestant converts in all Japan. 
In addition, Christian schools had made their first small begin¬ 
nings and several groups that had gathered about prominent 
missionaries now were making commitments to Christian 
discipleship, calling themselves “bands.” Almost all the promi¬ 
nent leaders of the Japanese church in the first generation came 
from these bands. 

The Yokohama Band formed the first church (1872) the 
Kaigan Church in Yokohama; James Ballagh of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, U.S.A., was closely associated with it. The 
Kumamoto Band moved together to Kyoto and entered Do- 
shisha, the college opened by Niishima (1875) under the auspi¬ 
ces of the American Board (Congregational). In Sapporo, 
Hokkaido, the government called President W. S. Clark of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College (1876) and in less than a 
year the Sapporo Band was showing vitality. In 1874, John Ing 
of the Methodist Church went to Hirosaki in northeast Japan 
as an English teacher, and with Yoichi Honda formed the 
Hirosaki Band. A decade later in Oita, Kyushu, a Band came 
into being under the leadership of Dr. S. R. Wainwright of 
the Southern Methodist Church. 
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Growth and Reaction 

The decade of the 1880’s saw rapid growth. By 1883, there 
were sixty-three churches, 120 mission stations and nearly 
five thousand members. Revivals were held which evinced 
emotional stirrings hitherto unknown in any of the religious 
faiths of Japan. Optimism marked missionary reports. 

Then in the ’nineties came the reaction. Japan’s modern hon¬ 
eymoon was nearing an end, and pressures deflected peoples 
interest from this foreign faith to the national crises. 

Yet Christian missions had done well. By the turn of the 
century, most of the Protestant churches of the West had estab¬ 
lished corresponding Japanese churches. These were growing 
toward self-support and gaining ground in numbers, many of 
them under the leadership of their own pastors and administra¬ 
tors. The schools were providing good ministerial training. 

Women’s schools, especially, were performing an important 
service. Along with the ministers, a class of women work¬ 
ers in the church known as Bible women, or women evange¬ 
lists, were carrying large responsibilities. Both in the settled 
churches, and in the district church extension and pioneer 
evangelism, their work was indispensable. Single women mis¬ 
sionaries, too, often occupied the most remote and difficult 
posts, carrying on the work of school and church. 

The National Churches 

Another development of the early 1900’s was the formation 
of larger nationwide churches made up of the various denomi¬ 
national families. The largest and strongest was the Church of 
Christ. This included various Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches. Next in size were the Congregational Church (Kum- 
iai) and the Japan Methodist Church. This latter comprised 
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the work of American Methodists, North and South, and 
Canadian Methodists. The churches related to the Church of 
England, in Great Britain and in Canada, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States united to form the 
Anglican Church in Japan (Seikokwai). In addition, the Holi¬ 
ness Church, stemming from the Methodist Church and built 
up under Bishop Jyuji Nakada’s leadership, became the fifth 
of the larger church groupings in Japanese Protestantism. 

These five totalled about four fifths of all Protestant forces 
in Japan. Next in size were the Lutheran and Baptist bodies. 
Most of the other denominations of North America were repre¬ 
sented in either mission or church. 

The world missionary conference in Edinburgh, in 1910, was 
a great stimulus to the churches in Japan, bringing a general 
awareness of their place in the worldwide movement. In 1913, 
Dr. John R. Mott, international missionary leader, visited Ja¬ 
pan and, in conferences with selected leaders of all the churches, 
charted the plans for a three year united campaign of evan¬ 
gelization. The first steps were also taken toward effective 
Interchurch counsel and action. This resulted, In 1923, in 
the formation of the National Christian Council, a body that 
included all the major churches, missions, and work agencies 
'—educational, social, and medical. Newspaper evangelism was 
developed about this time, first by Dr. Albertus Pieters, and 
then by Murray Walton and S. Murao. Somewhat later, Dr. 
Kenyon Butterfield started the nationwide Christian rural em¬ 
phasis that is so Important. 

The Fruitful ’Twenties 

Perhaps the steadiest progress of any decade was made in the 
’twenties. Missionary contributions and staffs were at their 
peak. The World Meeting of the International Missionary 
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Council (held in Jerusalem in 1928) keyed Japanese Christian 
leaders to a high pitch o£ concern. The “Kingdom of God 
Movement” sought a million souls. Church union seemed just 
around the corner. Laymen’s activities were most vigorous. Ef¬ 
forts toward a union Christian university filled the dreams of 
the church leaders, and were realized to a degree in the found¬ 
ing of the union Tokyo Women’s Christian College with Dr. 
Inazo Nitobe and Dr. (Miss) Tetsuko Yasui as administrators. 

Social service in the cities was at its height, inspired partly by 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa. It was a time of hopeful growth. 

Under the Cross in Wars Shadow 

The ’thirties by contrast felt the deadening load of national 
crises. Periodic outbreaks of assassination, and the parading in 
court by the perpetrators of their red-hot patriotism, witch 
hunts by the thought police, increasing arrogance on the part 
of the military, and the inevitable suspicion of Westerners—all 
these were hostile to the growth of the Christian movement. 
Momentum slowed, and things at best were stationary. The 
National Christian Council struggled to speak for the Chris¬ 
tian community, pleaded for moderation, maintained liaison 
with public leaders, and served to a degree as an interpreter 
between Japan and the West. But it was uphill work. The dele¬ 
gation which attended the World Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in Madras, India, in 1938, felt the pressure 
of general condemnation, even from the other Asian dele¬ 
gations. Hardships, unrest, and dread of the future made 
those years very nearly sterile for the Christian community. 

Christians felt that during the summer of 1940 the nation 
had reached the point of no return. Subsequent events un¬ 
folded with the inevitability of a Greek tragedy. Both church¬ 
men and missionaries prepared for the storm. 



3 


. . and on this rock I will build my 
church.” 

MATTHEW 16:19 



Old foundations 


Under the pressure of approaching war, the government or¬ 
dered all religious bodies to consolidate into fewer, larger or¬ 
ganizations. Christianity was named with Buddhist and 
Shinto sects, thus gaining status as a “recognized” religion. 
Now, on the sound foundations of the past, there was to be 
new control as well as new acceptance. The groups, mostly 
laymen, that for fifteen years had been working for church un¬ 
ion were delighted. Even the more conservative denomina¬ 
tional leaders realized that individual churches throughout 
the nation would fare better if they had the strength given by 
membership in one single national church. 

A New Church Structure 

In October, 1940, a huge Christian rally was held on the 
campus of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. There, thirty-four denom¬ 
inations issued a statement of intention to dissolve and merge 
in a single church body. By June, 1941, the plan was com¬ 
pleted and the founding General Assembly of the new church 
was held. Called Nihon Kirisuto Kyodan (Church of Christ in 
Japan), it is commonly referred to in English as “the 
United Church,” or sometimes “the Kyodan.” When finally 
constituted, it included all Protestantism except the Seventh 
Day Adventists and the Anglicans (although two Anglican 
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dioceses did join). The original plan was something like a fed¬ 
erated organization, with eleven “blocs” or former denomina¬ 
tional sections. After a year, this arrangement was abolished, 
and the church became united in fact. It was highly central¬ 
ized, with authority through districts and central committees 
put into the hands of a single director. He was the responsible 
representative before the government and public. When travel, 
even in Tokyo, became impossible during 1945, he had to exer¬ 
cise this authority almost singlehanded. But there was no mis¬ 
use of power nor misconduct of any kind throughout this 
trying period. 

Wartime Difficulties 

We cannot do more than sketch the vicissitudes of the 
churches during the war. The dislocations and the controls of 
those days of crisis were grievous. Much war labor was de¬ 
manded, worship schedules were disrupted, and Sunday could 
scarcely be observed. All men were conscripted, as were most 
buildings as large as a church. Demolition of buildings for 
safety, to say nothing of loss by direct bombing and fires, deci¬ 
mated the property and equipment. Families who could leave 
the cities did so. For those who remained, the long waiting in 
ration lines, and walking, because of the lack of transportation, 
took endless hours. Welfare work for the wounded and home 
defense assignments left little time for voluntary church activ¬ 
ity. At the last, Sunday school sessions were out of the question, 
public worship services were greatly diminished, and in some 
churches only cottage prayer meetings could be maintained. 
Health suffered, too. Lack of nutritious food and inadequate 
medical care, due to shortage of doctors, produced a continu¬ 
ously debilitated civilian population. Christians and non- 
Christians alike were affected. 
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The Church and the State 

Christianity has usually been viewed by the ordinary Japa¬ 
nese as an alien faith. Its closest affiliations being with the 
United States, Canada, and England, the church was in a vul¬ 
nerable position when these nations became wartime enemies. 
The “fifth column” stock character in patriotic movies and ra¬ 
dio programs was often a Christian. Posters warned the public 
against the missionaries, who were pictured as spies. Churches 
that declined to join the officially approved United Church 
aroused the immediate suspicion of the police. The Anglican 
Church, which was unable to obtain a separate charter, dis¬ 
solved and went underground. It was shepherded by the sturdy 
Bishop Michael Hinsuke Yashiro, who underwent a constant 
barrage of investigation. The Seventh Day Adventists were dis¬ 
solved and lost all their property by confiscation. (It was re¬ 
stored after the war.) The Korean Christians in Japan, too, 
were always under suspicion and pressures from the police. 

The one group within the United Church that was severely 
harried, and finally had all its three hundred ministers impris¬ 
oned, was the former Holiness Church. These clergymen 
simply would not step around the blunt police questions: 
“Do you believe that Jesus Christ is coming back? To Japan? 
As Ruler? As Judge? Will he judge the Emperor?” Not until 
the war was over were the last of the Holiness pastors released; 
several died in prison. 

Christians and the State 

As for the Christians in general, we find no evidence of offi¬ 
cial persecution. There was no serious interference with faith 
or worship. Like all other citizens, Christians had to comply 
with the emergency regulations. In church services, there was 
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bowing toward the palace; in schools, obeisance before the 
picture of the Emperor. Religious activities were curtailed in 
some schools, while other schools stubbornly continued them. 

The real crises for Christians came not from repressive laws 
so much as from the psychological pressures exerted by the 
fervent patriotism of the Japanese people in their struggle for 
life or death. Since the Christians were patriotic citizens them¬ 
selves, their struggle to know what belonged to Caesar and 
what to God was an inner conflict, as well. 

We can only say that they came through about as well as we 
might have done under the same circumstances. We of the 
Western countries may not cast the first stone. It must be re¬ 
corded, however, that the church that came through was ex¬ 
hausted, badly mauled, and weakened both in personnel and 
property, and possibly in spiritual authority. Seeing it as it was 
should help us understand it today with a deeper sympathy. 

Builders Reunited 

The ties of communication with the West were broken by 
the war. But at least it was among the Christians that they were 
last broken and first mended. Christians made one of the last 
efforts to ward off the catastrophe. In April, 1941, a deputa¬ 
tion was sent by the Japanese churches to the United States for 
fellowship and conference. The group was received by a simi¬ 
lar deputation from the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, and met at Riverside, California, for days of Chris¬ 
tian fellowship and intercession. When the two deputations ad¬ 
journed just in time for the Japanese to get back home, they 
organized themselves two by two as comrades-in-prayer. Si¬ 
lently, during the dreadful war years, those sacred trysts were 
kept. The postwar planning of all the major boards reflected 
this unbroken fellowship, a gracious miracle of God. 
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In October, 1945, a radio address from Japan by Rev. T. 
Mivakoda, former secretary of the National Christian Council, 
was monitored by the Allied Forces. The message, relayed to 
the mission boards, expressed the readiness of Japanese Chris¬ 
tians to resume relations with the West. On October 21, 1945, 
four North American church representatives enplaned for 
Tokyo. There they experienced tender and heart-searching 
conversation with Japanese churchmen, a common commun¬ 
ion service, and the laying down of the broad lines for a re¬ 
newal of work. 

The Three “Rs” 

During the war years, the North American boards had been 
fixing a time-sequence for emergency help for Japan; this was 
usually called “R-R-and-R.” First, it was thought, there would 
be immediate need for the first “R”—relief—after the losses of 
war and defeat. This proved to be the case. During the hard 
years of 1945, 1946, and 1947, the Occupation rationed large 
amounts of supplies. The churches of the West, through 
Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia (LARA) and Church 
World Service, as well as through Roman Catholic and many 
other channels, poured out of their abundance a large stream of 
gifts. Because of them, multitudes of people were tided over 
the shoals of destitution and near-starvation. The total never 
can be known—nor need it be. 

Rehabilitation was the next “R,” though of course it over¬ 
lapped relief. Temporary housing had to be provided for some 
pastors as well as supplies for assisting lay members in their 
everyday work. Occasionally a quonset hut or a prefabricated 
building was assigned to a church or to a school. 

By 1948, sufficient order and strength were restored for re¬ 
construction—the third “R”—to begin in earnest. A commis- 
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sion went to Japan, and after detailed consultations, a five-year 
plan was started. Under this plan, 242 of the almost five hun¬ 
dred destroyed churches were rebuilt. A similar procedure was 
followed in the case of the schools. The report shows that for 
this reconstruction of school and church buildings, a total of 
more than three and a half million dollars came from the 
North American Christians. The astonishing sum of a mil¬ 
lion and a quarter dollars was added from the slim purses 
of Japanese Christians and well-wishers. 

The Churches After the Surrender 
In 1945, the churches were freed of wartime regulations. The 
Anglican Church again resumed an active corporate life. Pres¬ 
ently the Lutherans did the same. Later, sixty to seventy con¬ 
gregations of Presbyterian tradition also withdrew from the 
United Church. The Salvation Army returned to its character¬ 
istic life and work. Revived Holiness churches scattered out 
into a number of separate organizations. Some of the Baptist 
churches w r ent their own ways, as did a number of independent 
local churches. 

The United Church of Christ 
What of the United Church itself? Was it to come to an 
end in the days of reconstruction ? If anyone thought so, he 
was mistaken. Changes were needed, and they were made. The 
office of director was abolished, and authority was shifted 
from national to district levels. More initiadve was left to local 
churches. The somewhat vague basis of belief was defined 
more clearly, although even now it is held as a voluntary con¬ 
fession of faith and Is not required of members. 

The elected leadership of the church was not greatly 
changed. Much of the present administration rests on the 
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shoulders o£ the older men and women who led it through 
the war. There are, however, some able leaders from the mid¬ 
dle-aged group who are taking their share of responsibilities. 
One of these is Rev. Takeshi Muto, the moderator of the 
United Church. A man of great vigor, he also exercises an 
influential ministry among the students of the national uni¬ 
versity, in his capacity as pastor of the Central Tabernacle in 
Tokyo. Rev. Isamu Mitsui, who until his death in 1956 was 
pastor of the Ginza Church in downtown Tokyo, was particu¬ 
larly effective in the radio work of the United Church. There 
are many other younger leaders working diligently for the 
church. Most encouraging is the clear evidence of ability and 
devotion among the large numbers of recent graduates from 
the church’s training schools. Tomorrow, these men and 
women will carry the torch of the Lord. 

The Heritage of the United Church 

Into the United Church a rich stream of Christian tradition 
has flowed. The Church of Christ, made up of Presbyterian and 
Reformed elements, was the strongest of the prewar denomi¬ 
nations in Japan. It is still the dominant force in the United 
Church. Its stress on rugged Christian character, its clear doc¬ 
trine, and its representative government make solid founda¬ 
tions for the new United Church. 

Congregationalists, too, have brought their special genius 
for independence, tolerance, self-reliance, and the centrality of 
the local church. They also offer a practical concern for social 
Christianity. The Baptists, Disciples, and some other groups 
are in the same current of tradition. 

The Methodists and related bodies, if true to their special 
gifts, will bring, with characteristic evangelical fervor, a 
growth in personal piety, extension of popular education, 
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and a concern for moral reform. In the new blend, it is all a 
full, ample tradition. 

This threefold heritage suggests a theological balance be¬ 
tween the holiness of God the Father, the winsomeness of 
Christ the Saviour, and the energizing of the Holy Spirit, the 
abiding Presence. And in outreach of Christian experience 
their elements may contribute the dimensions of depth, 
breadth, and height. 

The United Church Structure 

On the national level, the United Church is governed by a 
General Assembly, meeting biennially, with power vested in an 
elected moderator. More frequent representational conferences 
handle district and local affairs. Much authority is left with the 
local church. United Church ordination is to the associate and 
the full ministry, with central recognition of the pastoral min¬ 
istry. There is no distinction as between Japanese and mis¬ 
sionaries, or men and women. Some women missionaries have 
received ordination. About twenty Japanese women pastors 
brought their churches through the war. Here and there, a 
man missionary is placed in charge of a church as pastor, 
though more often he is in more extended work. Laymen 
have full representation in church councils at every level. 

The United Church and Western Relationships 

The Western deputation of 1945 carried to Japan a few 
broad principles for future relationships that had been formu¬ 
lated among the board secretaries during the war. Basically, 
these were three in number. First, nothing should be done to 
injure the self-reliance of the church in Japan, undoubtedly 
weakened under the wartime separations, but still bravely in¬ 
dependent. This meant that the North American bodies 
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should await the initiative of the Japanese church in sending 
missionaries and funds, and should keep neutral regarding 
the survival of the United Church. Second, any monetary as¬ 
sistance must be such that it would not interfere with the 
regular maintenance of this autonomous church. Only special 
causes or undertakings should be assisted from the West. No 
regular grants for maintenance of pastors would be made. 
Third, in all major decisions and cooperative projects with 
the Japanese church, the related North American bodies 
should avoid unilateral action and conscientiously work to¬ 
gether as one. 

The church leaders in Japan heartily concurred in these 
three principles. With this green light, the boards of missions 
of eight major denominations proceeded to organize the In¬ 
terboard Committee for Christian work in Japan, 1 with 
headquarters in New York City. This is the planning and exec¬ 
utive body for the Japan work of the cooperating churches. It 
maintains a Field Committee in Japan composed of one rep¬ 
resentative missionary for each cooperating board. These ten 
meet with twenty-four Japanese members, representing the 
church and related schools and social service agencies, to form 
the Council of Cooperation. Under the able Darley Downs, 
the indefatigable missionary secretary, the Council of Coopera¬ 
tion channels all the resources of its affiliated boards in the 
West and routes them to the different related units of Christian 
work in Japan. 

Four hundred missionaries are serving in the United 
Church. No mission organization, as such, is maintained. The 

1 They were: Presbyterian, U.S.A., Reformed Church in America, Evangelical 
and Reformed, Congregational Christian, Evangelical United Brethren, Disci¬ 
ples of Christ, United Church of Canada, and Methodist. Of these, the last 
two have one man and one woman representative each, since their boards 
maintain separate divisions for women’s work. 
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Field Committee looks after matters of missionary housing, 
training, travel to and from the field, and other personal af¬ 
fairs. In all else, the missionary is related solely to the church, 
the school, or other unit to which he is assigned. This is the 
new type of cooperation, a true partnership of heart and hand 
in God’s service. It is working well. 

Through the Council of Cooperation, upwards of two mil¬ 
lion dollars in gifts flows from the West each year to help re¬ 
build, expand, and maintain Christian schools and other agen¬ 
cies, and to encourage special church projects of expansion 
and evangelism. Some Japanese church leaders are apprehen¬ 
sive lest the United Church lose its financial independence and 
become dependent on foreign aid. However, every possible 
care is being taken to avoid any weakening of the will of the 
churches and schools to stand on their own feet. In the reports 
of special projects, missionary money aid may look large in 
proportion, but when all maintenance costs of the entire church 
are counted, the Japanese Christians are carrying 92 per cent 
of the burden. Only 8 per cent comes from abroad. This does 
not include much added but unrecorded Japanese giving. 

Ministerial Training 

The United Church takes very seriously the training of its 
ministry. Three of the related universities have departments 
of Christian studies or theological departments. There is a 
Bible Seminary in Tokyo, chiefly for the training of lay people 
in night classes. Seiwa, a junior college at Nishinomiya, trains 
women for church work and kindergarten teaching. The 
Tokyo Union Theological Seminary, with seven new, simple, 
but commodious buildings, is situated on a six acre campus 
near the International Christian University in outlying Tokyo. 
It offers six years of training to two hundred men and fifty 
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women. The school is now in process o£ securing a charter 
that will permit it to offer two-year graduate courses. 

Many students in these schools come from ministers’ homes, 
where poverty stalks. But they come with high spirits. Others 
from non-Christian homes are virtually without support. One 
of the most timely of gifts from the West has been the estab¬ 
lishment of a fund for nutritious lunches at nominal rates. 
These union schools are nursery plots for the growth of truly 
ecumenical leaders of tomorrow, trained in loyal teamwork 
amid different denominational traditions. 

Postwar Growth 

The growth of the United Church since the war has been 
steady. It has made up all losses and withdrawals, and now 
numbers somewhat more than the total of its prewar constit¬ 
uent bodies. By a conservative reading of published statis¬ 
tics, it includes more than one half of all Protestant church 
members in Japan. 

Other Prewar Churches: Anglican 

As noted, the Anglican Church (Seikokwai) in December, 
1945, reconstituted its suspended canons and resumed normal 
life. In the spring of 1946, representatives from the related 
churches of Great Britain, Canada, and the United States went 
to Japan, helped the Japanese church recover its unity by the 
return from the United Church of most of the parishes that 
had joined, and set the Seikokwai again on its way. The 
Anglican Church is the largest independent church in Japan 
and is second in size to the United Church. There are ten 
dioceses covering all of Japan. Michael Hinsuke Yashiro, the 
presiding bishop, is offering splendid leadership in building 
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up the church. Besides the Central Theological College in 
Tokyo, there are two diocesan training schools for ministers. 

The place of women, both Japanese women evangelists and 
missionary women church workers, is noteworthy. The 
church does not grant them ministerial ordination, but it does 
lean heavily upon them for every other kind of service, both 
within and outside its membership. Some men missionaries 
are related to local churches as pastors and others have dioc¬ 
esan projects assigned to them by their bishops. Two mission¬ 
aries have been chosen as suffragan bishops. The associated 
churches of the West maintain no mission organizations. This 
Japanese church, therefore, may be considered as autonomous 
in its government. The financial assistance it receives for 
weaker parishes is administered through the diocesan commit¬ 
tees. This is considered a temporary expedient, soon to give 
way to full self-support. 

The church has been registering growth, and it is showing 
a vigorous sense of mission. It has always led in works of 
mercy, especially to those who suffer from leprosy, blindness, 
and tuberculosis. It reaches out to delinquent youth and, as 
with other denominations, the evangelization of Okinawa is 
on its heart. 

Worshiping the Lord “in the beauty of holiness,” with a 
deep sense of the continuity of the church and of the living 
fellowship with those gone before, the Anglican Church re¬ 
minds other Protestants of dimensions of our Christian life 
that must not be forgotten. 

The Lutherans 

Lutherans are the third largest Protestant group in Japan. 
Before the war there was one mission, which was established 
in 1892, representing the United Lutheran Church in America, 
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and a single Japanese denomination. However, the new world 
thrust of Lutheranism—one of the striking facts in Protestan¬ 
tism today—appraised Japan as a fertile field, and between 
1948 and 1953, a dozen new branches of the Lutheran family 
established missions there. From the United States, from the 
mother churches in Scandinavia, and from the closed field of 
China the missionaries came. 

This naturally creates a pressing problem of interrelation¬ 
ships within the Lutheran household. Already most of the mis¬ 
sions have agreed to a plan of allotted areas for development. 
The chief concern is that there should be but one strong Jap¬ 
anese church denomination. A commission has been working 
to achieve this, and their proposed plan of union, and a state¬ 
ment of faith, is now before the missions and the church for 
consideration. 

Among the most vigorous of all the newer Lutheran bodies 
is the Missouri Synod Mission. Their headquarters, the Lu¬ 
theran Center in Tokyo, is a dynamo of activities. They main¬ 
tain their own separate Japanese language school, create their 
own Christian literature by Lutheran writers, have projected a 
theological seminary of advanced standing, and are pushing the 
extension of their church work far to the north and west. 
Presumably they will aim to reach all of Japan. 

The churches of Japan need the particular genius of the 
Lutherans. The combination of stately worship, of fidelity to 
the faith of the past, and of a readiness to engage in ecumeni¬ 
cal enterprises, is a precious gift. Furthermore, the new con¬ 
tacts, through missionaries from the Lutheran churches of 
Europe, afford an added blessing. Hitherto the ties of Japanese 
Protestantism (with the exception of the two Anglican socie¬ 
ties) have been almost entirely with the churches and missions 
of North America. 
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Baptists 

During the war, the Baptists were in the United Church. 
Some of them still remain. However, since they are congrega¬ 
tional in structure, the local churches are free to make a 
choice in the matter and some have withdrawn from the 
United Church. The mission boards of the American Baptist 
Convention are in close contact with the Interboard Commit¬ 
tee, though they are not cooperating members. In the field, 
there is now developing a Baptist Fellowship that may point 
in the direction of a separate church organization. 

The postwar recovery and work of the Southern Baptists is 
outstanding. Dr. W. M. Garrott, who is developing the educa¬ 
tional work at Seinan University, and Rev. Edwin Dozier, of 
the evangelistic headquarters in Tokyo, have led the march of 
this vigorous group. Since 19465 the denomination has climbed 
from five hundred members to nine thousand, distributed 
through 125 local churches and centers. Most of these, after 
three years of financial aid, have attained complete self-support. 

Presbyterians 

Of the Presbyterian groups that have withdrawn from the 
United Church, one group left for reasons that were prima¬ 
rily theological. They bear the name “Church of the Reforma¬ 
tion.” Another, at that time numbering forty-six but now re¬ 
porting eighty churches, stepped out over the dual desire to be 
free from all outside aid and from centralized direction. They 
are under the leadership of the dynamic Onomura, of Sapporo, 
Hokkaido. The Southern Presbyterians, in both church and 
school work, are carrying on their usual programs, chiefly in 
central Japan. Some of these groups are related to the United 
Church and some to the Church of the Reformation. 
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Korean Church 

The Korean Christian Church in Japan grew out of the 
work of the Presbyterian Church in Canada that was begun in 
1927. The lot of Koreans in Japan has not been easy. Most are 
immigrants, primarily unskilled laborers, who have been 
brought over under contract, herded into colonies, and treated 
without too much consideration by employers and the Japa¬ 
nese public alike. It is estimated that there may be a million 
Koreans in the country. They have been a fertile soil for Com¬ 
munist propaganda, and no doubt some of them are party 
members from North Korea, who deliberately cause trouble 
in Japan. Caught between their Communist fellow-country¬ 
men, the Japanese public, and the police, Christian Koreans are 
truly between the upper and nether millstone. There are over 
three thousand Korean members of the church scattered all 
over Japan. They have the same earnest faith and loyalty to 
Christ that their brothers on the mainland have shown. (With 
communications between Korea and Japan cut off by President 
Rhee’s stringent regulations, the problem of reconciliation is a 
grave one, but the church in Japan is contributing toward better 
relations between the two countries.) Some Korean pastors, 
after training in Canada, will return to Japan for service. 

Holiness and Pentecostcds 

Several of the prewar evangelical or Pentecostal churches 
have re-established themselves. Before the war, the Holiness 
Church was divided by dissension and now Its various party 
leaders have founded separate churches. As they are all evange¬ 
lists, and use techniques of rapid founding of churches, their 
numbers are growing. One of these, called the Church of 
Jesus’ Holy Spirit (Yesu No Mitama), under the aggressive 
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leadership of Bishop Jim Murai, has grown in five years from 
a membership of eight hundred to thirteen thousand. In 1955 
alone, it reported 4,764 baptisms. The Nazarenes, too, are 
pushing out from their new center in Tokyo suburbs. 

TEAM. 

One interesting group, although not strictly classifiable as 
a prewar organization, is The Evangelical Alliance Mission, or 
T.E.A.M. The former Swedish Alliance Mission was always 
small, but it gave a good account of itself over the years. 
After the war, a new pulsation of life quickened supporters in 
the United States, and they poured a flood of new missionaries 
into Japan—more than two hundred since 1947. Thoroughly 
overhauling the old ship with a set of new sails and changing 
their affiliations, they have launched an ambitious program of 
evangelization, in association with the Evangelical Missions 
Association of Japan. 

Thus far we have been looking at many new structures in 
the Japanese church that have been rebuilt on old foundations. 
The United Church, particularly with the elements of church 
union and of complete administrative autonomy, is a new edi¬ 
fice suited to the new crises to be expected in the new Japan. 
But it, as well as the others, rests squarely on the old prewar 
supports. It is the maturing of the long-held hopes of mission¬ 
aries and churchmen. The boards in the West, and the workers 
in the field, all take joy in serving in such a partnership of the 
gospel and find a joyous fulfillment in this new comradeship. 

New Missionary Efforts 

Since the war, a new kind of missionary effort has appeared 
in Japan. This movement has not been built on the old founda¬ 
tions, and it seems to bear little or no relation to previously 
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established groups. One might almost characterize this new 
force as a spontaneous outpouring motivated by intense per¬ 
sonal concerns. A large number of these missionaries come 
from the United States. Some have been sent by missionary 
agencies, others by local churches, and some have come on 
their own individual call. There are missions with upwards of 
a hundred workers and some with but one or two. Probably 
fairly large numbers of individual missionary families have 
gone to live in some Japanese town or village where they carry 
on God’s work alone, and report only to their home supporters. 

This new effort presents a constantly shifting, dissolving, 
rearranging picture, which is difficult to appraise in numbers or 
in total Christian impact. A thousand missionaries may be in¬ 
volved in this movement, or even more—if so, this would 
more than match the number of all other Protestant foreign 
workers. These individuals and groups are loosely federated in 
the Evangelical Missions Association of Japan, EMAJ. A recent 
issue of their organ, The Japan Harvest , reports a total of 120 
Japanese and foreign missions (not cooperating with the Na¬ 
tional Christian Council) with affiliated churches numbering 
ninety-eight thousand members. This membership is double 
the number last reported by the National Christian Council 
itself, and comprises one third of all Protestants in Japan. The 
EMAJ figures may well be correct; if so, this would seem to be 
the fastest growing force in the Protestant church in Japan, 

The faith of this group contains elements both old and 
new to the scene. The literal interpretation of Scripture; the ex¬ 
pectation of Christ’s imminent second coming; faith healing; 
the desire to possess the “gift of tongues”; a firm belief in the 
eternal damnation of the unbeliever; a driving passion for the 
conversion of individual souls—these beliefs are not new. 
They have all been held by one or another of the missions and 
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churches before the war. In the past, such groups associated 
themselves with other Christians. Together they were all 
workers in God’s vineyard, respecting one another’s views of 
Christian experience while witnessing to their own. 

The New Tensions 

The old elements are familiar, but what is new in Japan is 
the factor of non-cooperation. The newcomers seem to have 
an intense antipathy, and apparent fear of contamination, for 
those whom they feel are “apostate.” This view is not only di¬ 
rected against the United Church and all missionaries related 
to it, but also extends to the National Christian Council and 
its associated bodies. Since this takes in the bulk of the Japanese 
Protestant Christian movement, and since all Roman Catholics 
share in the stigma as well, the problem of disunity is a serious 
one. Possessed of ample equipment for mass communications, 
some of our young colleagues in their zeal, have not hesitated 
to spread their warning regarding other Christians among the 
general public, along with their evangelistic efforts. 

All this has deeply shocked the Japanese church people. They 
have known nothing of the deep-lying misunderstandings 
within American Protestantism, of which this is a projection, 
nor do they realize that it is a cause of grief and deep heart¬ 
searching to missionaries and churches the world over. For 
this is not simply a phenomenon of postwar Japan. A similar 
development is taking place in the other fields overseas. 

President Henry Pitney Van Dusen, of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City, appraising a similar movement 
in the Caribbean, speaks of it as the “New Reformation.” 
Reformations are not tea-parties. They are desperately serious, 
and they often involve deep and conscientious dissensions. In 
this light, the new movement calls for something far deeper 
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than recrimination on the part of those of the older churches. 

This new missionary effort is a fact of the first magnitude 
in its implications for the future of Christianity in Japan. 
Here before our eyes, in a field cultivated for almost a century, 
with the harvest of a church already full-grown and itself bear¬ 
ing rich fruit and seed, come workers prepared for the first 
tilling of virgin soil. The old field, they believe, is full of tares. 
For a harvest of pure grain they must start all over again. 

The new missionary evangelist begins from scratch, under¬ 
taking once more the tasks of eighty years ago. He finds his 
first group of Japanese followers and converts, but he brings no 
message for society, nor does he seem interested in church 
building. His only concern is saving souls. The start he makes 
may not be auspicious; his methods may seem odd; some first 
converts may be unworthy. Nevertheless, something of tre¬ 
mendous import is taking place. 

There are already signs that this will not long remain solely 
an evangelistic movement. Numerous Bible schools have 
been started for the training of Christian workers. From these 
a church may grow in time, for schools have a way of striking 
root in a society and establishing a permanent hold. In this 
way, before long, the new missionary effort will produce a Jap¬ 
anese counterpart. Surely, a church is in the making. 

What kind of a church will it be? Probably few of the mis¬ 
sionary evangelists have a plan for it as yet. Perhaps this 
church will face the same dilemmas and decisions as the older 
groups, and hence bring nothing particularly new to Japanese 
Christianity. Or then again, perhaps the peculiarly intense qual¬ 
ity—both of aversion to what is believed to be evil, and of con¬ 
cern for eternal human destiny through Christian conversion— 
mark it for a special contribution. We do not know the place 
this effort will have in the Japan of the future. We cannot 
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guess. But this much we can pledge: that as missionaries we 
shall always hold open our hands in an offer of Christian fel¬ 
lowship, and shall pray for God’s guidance for this new move¬ 
ment. As Christians in the West, should we not also pledge 
ourselves to seek and find Christian understanding with these 
fellow-Christians of the new groups in our own lands? 

The “Churchless” Church 

There is another wing to the Christian church in the new Ja¬ 
pan. Following the simile of a building, we would say that it 
is without the least semblance of ecclesiastical architecture. 
Straight lines, plain materials, and equipped with only a lecture 
desk, it goes by its chosen name of “churchless Christianity,” 
Mukyokai. It was founded by Kanzo Uchimura, one of the 
towering Christian figures of the last generation. He was a 
protestant if there ever was one. He was devoted to Christ with 
all his soul His convictions expressed themselves in a double 
protest: against the evils of society in Japan, and against the 
weakness and dependence of the churches. Like Martin Luther, 
he turned to the Bible. An accomplished Biblical scholar, he 
went to it and found there all that he needed to live his faith 
and to communicate it. His medium was the lecture hall, 
where for years—like Paul at Ephesus—he expounded the 
Scriptures. But he zealously broke up every incipient trend to¬ 
ward a church. When he died, he left a legacy of stalwart Chris¬ 
tian individualism that is especially unique in Japan’s ancient 
society. A really churchless Christianity, such as Mukyokai, is 
a collection of unorganized but true churches. Each has a 
teaching leader and the Scriptures; each has the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit; in them Christians grow in grace and 
fellowship. 

The records show that, of all the branches of Christianity 
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during the war, Mukyokai was the most independent. Its col¬ 
ors never came down. Uchimura was a hater of national 
pride. Though an ardent patriot, he opposed war as a matter 
of conviction. His followers took that road, too. Professor 
Tadao Yanaihara, of the Tokyo Imperial University, somehow 
managed to evade the police and issued his weekly mimeo¬ 
graphed Bible study magazine, with its pungent, prophetic 
comments on current events, right through to the end of the 
war. This suspected, heroic Christian has now been elected by 
the joint faculties of this same university to the chancellorship, 
where he gives his undiluted Christian testimony. 

At the other end of the social scale is Megumu Masaike, 
prophet of churchless Christianity to the common man. He 
is also a leader and writer, but he is more at home in the 
muddy paddy fields than on the campus. He exercises a wide 
religious influence in Japan through Mukyokai. 

The movement was immensely strengthened by the support 
given it by Professor Emil Brunner of Switzerland, who served 
three years as a professor in the Japan International Christian 
University. He openly says that he admires the inner vitality 
of this genuine Christian fellowship, which without creed or 
sacraments, without name or church properties, but by the 
sheer earnestness of inquiry into the Scriptures and dependence 
upon the Spirit for inner reinforcement, has been able to come 
unscathed through Japan’s darkest hours. No one knows the 
numerical strength of this group, for they scorn statistics, but 
it is surmised that it may be fifty to seventy thousand strong. 

Looking again at the present Protestant Christian churches, 
we cannot but conclude that in variety of pattern and in range 
of witness, as well as in actual numbers, they are a more ade¬ 
quate instrument in the hands of God, for the fulfilling of his 
purposes in Japan, than they have been before. 



4 


“Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations.” 

MATTHEW 28:19 



nlavging the ^Borders 


The Christians of Japan do not wish to keep their faith to 
themselves. Like others, they have the urge to proclaim the 
gospel. Nevertheless, there remains the question of method. 
There are no restraints of law nor of religious intolerance, 
but there is the lack of a prepared soil for the new seed. Even to 
Christians the core of the message is an incredible mystery: 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself . . . 
and entrusting to us the message of reconciliation.” How can 
this be explained to people who have no clear idea of God at 
all? 

We have noted the two poles of religious thinking in Japan: 
the belief in many spirits, the \ami of Shinto, on the one 
hand, and the cloudy vagueness of Buddhism’s teachings about 
reality on the other. In such a religious climate, how is a 
Christian to communicate the idea of “God, the Father Al¬ 
mighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth”? 

Even the Japanese word for “god” is inadequate to express 
the Christian concept of divinity. The Roman Catholics have 
taken the Confucian term “Heavenly Lord” but Protestants 
have ventured to change the Japanese word \ami to Kami, 
counting on getting the capital “k” into place in the under¬ 
standing of the public. Without the thousand years of Old 
Testament preparation, this task of communicating any ideas 
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about One God is a tremendous one. Moreover, when the con¬ 
cept of God is made clear, it does not yet convey the New Tes¬ 
tament evangel of Gods holy love; his pardoning, restoring 
grace for penitent, sinful man in Jesus Christ, the Saviour. At 
first thought, witnessing for Christ in Japan would seem ut¬ 
terly hopeless. Christian evangelists who begin by presenting 
Jesus Christ, however, do not find it so at all. 

Anyone who has gone into the villages with a stereopticon, 
hired the local theater, advertised a public lecture, and faced 
a packed house of persons who never have heard Christianity 
presented, can testify to the electric effect that pictures of the 
life, teaching, death, and resurrection of Christ have on the 
Japanese. Jesus has an authentic mastery over the human heart. 
He does have the words of eternal life. We let him speak. We 
show the pictures of the Prodigal Son, the chilly good brother, 
and the forgiving, welcoming Father-God. Here is a cameo 
picture of the whole gospel, simple and direct, and any child 
can grasp it. 

This same simplicity is equally effective in the printed word. 
Gumpei Yamamuro, a great social evangelist of prewar Japan, 
set forth the whole Christian witness in his story of Jesus, 
The Common People's Gospel. More than a million copies 
have been sold, and now, after a generation, it is being reis¬ 
sued by his son. 

When Jesus is seen facing the cross for our sins and setting 
forth forever Gods agonizing love, the appeal to the human 
spirit is well-nigh irresistible. The whole drama of sin and 
redemption, as St. Paul sets it forth, is placarded before our 
eyes. Toyohiko Kagawa’s books Except a Grain of Wheat and 
Crossing the Deathline draw their strength from this message. 
They are classics, appealing to the human heart with the love 
that is atoning love. 
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So the witness is generally understood, after all. Every 
missionary, Japanese or Westerner, knows that the living God 
through his Holy Spirit has been reaching the one who now 
listens to the Christian message. Men must worship; and they 
will pray, no matter what the religious system. Long before 
the Christian witness arrived, there was converse between 
man and the Other. God has not left himself without access to 
the hearts of his children until the full revelation comes. Japa¬ 
nese Christians know this and count on it as they herald the 
“good news ” The young missionary giving his testimony in 
a stammering tongue takes confidence in this and is not dis¬ 
appointed. 

Personal Witness 

The methods of communication are manifold—of first im¬ 
portance is the individual testimony of those who live trans¬ 
formed Christian lives. Especially within the family is this 
witness potent. 

The local church kindergarten is a school, to be sure, but 
primarily it is a Christian community where the faith is fed 
to little ones not as strong meat, but as milk. Quite naturally 
they carry their Christian witness home. Often they influence 
the older members of their families, sometimes even bringing 
them into the faith. More commonly, a teen-age son or daugh¬ 
ter, or the mother, a graduate of a Christian school, swings the 
household into the Christian orbit. 

In Japan there is usually but one hot meal a day. No re¬ 
frigeration and a limited purse make it necessary to go each 
day to the vegetable or fish shop. There, housewives con¬ 
gregate as at a village pump. They exchange gossip, and 
sometimes a Christian may give the “good news,” along with 
an invitation to church. 
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The Local Church 

The local church continually spreads the word and makes 
disciples. It is customary for the evening service to emphasize 
evangelism ( dendo ). Before the meeting, the young people 
often gather on the street outside or at a nearby busy corner 
and with hymn singing attract a curious crowd. A few simple 
testimonies are spoken. Then step by step, the Christians edge 
in toward the church, hoping to draw some strangers with 
them. Many in the evening congregation are “inquirers” who 
come week after week to hear the simple teaching and gospel 
invitation. They are ripening toward the new commitments, 
but God’s harvest takes time. 

We must never lose sight of the Japanese pastor as the central 
figure in the church’s witness. Although he may sometimes 
appear slow moving, he is usually on the King’s business. The 
parsonage is open day and night to inquirers and the newly 
won. A class is always maintained for church membership. 
The pastor is continually alert for the discovery of a seeker of 
the Way. His parish work constantly brings him into family 
situations where the church member is the only Christian. If 
some of the others in the home are well disposed, he has an 
opportunity for Christian cultivation. 

Often the door to a home first opens to the woman church 
worker. One experienced woman missionary has said that a 
woman in a home causes less dislocation than a man. House¬ 
hold evangelism is particularly a woman’s field, and with her 
Bible, and the power of prayer, she cultivates it well. 

A classic example of this inconspicuous outreach is that of 
Mrs. Tamaki Uemura. The able daughter of Japan’s leading 
pastor-thinker of first generation Christianity, she is herself the 
beloved pastor of a busy Tokyo church. In 19475 she was 
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commanded to begin weekly pastoral calls on the Empress. 
Walking across the bridges and over the castle moats to the 
burned-out building and the modest quarters where her 
sovereign lived, she would unobtrusively open her gray silk 
kerchief and take out her Bible. At first, she quietly ex¬ 
pounded the Scriptures to the Empress and her ladies-in-wait¬ 
ing. Later, she was asked to bring her sambi\a (hymnal), and 
thereafter, in her sweet treble voice, she led the others in songs 
of praise. It is said that the Empress took notes so that she 
could relay the gist of the lessons to her imperial husband. 

Those must have been times of profound experience. They 
were suspended only when, with the end of the Occupation, 
the Imperial Court resumed something of its former rigidity 
and seclusion. Surely Christianity was not the only loser by 
this return to conservative ways under Court protocol. Mrs. 
Uemura, by the way, was the first Japanese to receive a pass¬ 
port for foreign travel after the war. She came to the United 
States at the invitation of the women of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S A. When she returned, she carried with her their 
gift to the Empress, a Bible exquisitely bound in purple leather. 
That witness to the gospel is still behind the moated walls. 

Visitation Evangelism 

In recent years, since the 1951 visit of Dr. Harold H. McCon¬ 
nell of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, visitadon evangelism has become 
standard practice in a number of churches in Japan. Like all 
things Japanese, it is developing its own distinctive form. On 
the other hand, some churches have adopted the standard 
pattern of Western churches and have almost doubled their 
membership. In the United Church, eleven of the fourteen 
districts support active visitation committees. More than two 
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hundred churches use this method regularly, while four hun¬ 
dred others are experimenting with it. A national leader in 
this field is Rev. Ryukichi Yoshida, co-pastor with Dr. Kozaki 
of the Reinanzaka Church in Tokyo. 

In Japan, the technique is often called volunteer evangelism, 
since it depends on laymen and women who volunteer for 
service. The visitation is selective rather than from house to 
house. The layman makes the call under the pastor’s direction. 
He brings back his report along with the problems and ques¬ 
tions he could not answer. Again he is briefed by the pastor, 
sometimes in writing, and then he returns again for another 
call. The volunteer visits his prospect weekly. As soon as pos¬ 
sible, he brings his acquaintance to church, where the pastor 
does the training if the person is willing to go on. The layman 
continues in his capacity as close friend and guide. Weekly 
meetings of the volunteers furnish training and build morale. 

H. Kuwahara, an Episcopal layman of Osaka, opens his 
home twice a week for meetings of invited neighbors. He 
says: “Do you think it is enough to call up a friend and in¬ 
vite him to church? Can lovers kiss over the phone? Go to 
his home. Get him and take him with you to church.” 

In one city the appeal is termed saturation evangelism, for 
every home in a neighborhood is visited. Another district calls 
it the ten weeks campaign. Workers visit steadily for ten weeks, 
hold a series of special meetings, then follow up for church 
membership for the ensuing ten w'eeks. All in all, this program 
requires half a year, but it is bringing returns. 

Itinerating 

The Christian witness is not confined to the local church, 
but reaches out to adjacent communities. Many pastors have 
out-stations; others maintain travel in nearby circuits. 
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Numbers of missionaries serve as district evangelists in this 
kind of work. A church assigns them an area for cultivation, 
often with a young Japanese associate. These places are sowed 
with the seed, planted, and finally brought to full church 
status. Bible classes, English classes for students, cooking 
classes taught by the missionary wife, musical training—all 
kinds of constructive services are offered, as well as direct 
religious meetings. 

Even the new missionary can be successful as an evangelist 
in this “itinerating” program. “Knock two sticks together and 
you get a hundred children running from all directions,” wrote 
a young missionary to his home church. He was referring to 
the signal of the traveling candyman. This familiar figure ap¬ 
pears on a bicycle, heralding his arrival by rapping two sticks 
together. All the children of the neighborhood snatch torn 
scraps of paper-penny from their mothers and scamper to the 
vacant lot where the candyman does business. Each buys a 
lollipop as admission. A rack holds pictures that the salesman- 
showman proceeds to display with a masterly running fire of 
narrative and mimicry. He keeps his willing captives in a 
happy state of trance. This is the “paper-play,” \amishibai . 

This medium has been adopted for telling the gospel story 
and is being used all over Japan with great effect. Many a 
Japanese Christian high school student has brilliant gifts of 
storytelling, and is adept at presenting a message through 
\amishibai . 

If an itinerating missionary has a station wagon with loud 
speaker equipment, he simply drives into a village, pulls up 
by the side of the road and in a few well-chosen words broad¬ 
casts the news of his arrival. Now no one need leave work 
or play. If they desire they can stay at home and still hear the 
gospel resounding from the sound truck. 
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Certain persons and missions are specialists in making the 
first approach, in sowing the seed widely for the kingdom. 
They make it a practice to have a tract or portion of Scrip¬ 
ture to offer. Everyone likes a free gift, and since virtually 
everyone In Japan can read, the possibilities of Influence by 
literature distribution are immeasurable. 

In 1949, General Douglas Mac Arthur appealed for ten mil¬ 
lion Scriptures to be given the Japanese. The Pocket Testament 
League went to work. Concentrating on St. John’s Gospel, 
they honeycombed the streets, roads, and alleys of Japan, and 
two years later, in 1951, announced that the job was done. 
From the viewpoint of Japanese common sense, it must have 
seemed rather strange to have someone press you to accept a 
free book, or to have it thrown at you from the tail of a truck. 
But spreading the gospel is madness, after all, and this was 
just a little more mad. 

Other organizations have been equally active, although they 
have used somewhat different methods. The Japan Bible 
Society through its energetic secretary, Rev. Tsunetaro Miya- 
koda, reports the distribution, almost all by sales, of fifteen 
million Bibles and portions since the war. In addition, the 
Gideons of Japan have placed three hundred thousand Bibles 
in public places. By this time, it would seem that almost every 
family in Japan has at least once possessed some Christian 
Scripture, and almost every individual has had access to a 

cop y* 

A thoroughgoing seed-sowing project before the war was 
done by the Oriental Missionary Society, led by the famous 
Cowman and Kulbourne team. After covering Japan with first- 
approach evangelism (teams visited ten million homes), which 
launched a very self-reliant Japanese Holiness Church, they 
went to Korea and Shanghai. Now, because of the war losses 
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sustained by the Holiness Church, the Oriental Missionary 
Society has been invited back to do the task again. Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Kilbourne, of the second generation, are deep in 
the undertaking. The campaign operating from Tokyo aims at 
nothing less than the planting of churches all over the nation. 

This “Every Creature Crusade” is carried on by teams, each 
consisting of four missionaries and twelve Japanese. They 
tackle one prefecture at a time, holding tent meetings in a 
central city for four to six weeks and visiting “so far as can 
be known every home in every city, town, and village-hamlet.” 
They count on steady conversions sufficient to found one local 
church a week. Converts are worked with until they feel sure 
of their Christian experience and able to witness to it. Then 
leaving a dozen to a hundred of such persons behind as a 
church, the team goes on. Local lay leaders and fresh grad¬ 
uates from the Tokyo Bible School provide pastoral care. A 
maximum of five years has been allotted for planting two 
hundred self-supporting churches throughout Japan. 

Plainly these tactics raise serious questions concerning the 
nurture and pastoral direction of new Christians. It is, as one 
missionary has said, “a terribly dangerous thing we are doing 
in calling people into the Christian commitment of life.” For 
audacity of Christian zeal and faith, this project comes near 
to being a record. Let us pray that it may succeed. 

Planting Churches in an Old Field; 

The United Church 

The United Church has formed a Home Missions Society 
through which the gifts of the Japanese church members are 
carried into new areas. Evangelistic projects involving mis¬ 
sionary personnel and funds are handled under a Cooperative 
Evangelism Committee of Japanese and missionary representa- 
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tion. In the devoted and capable hands of John deMaagd, 
missionary secretary, foreign workers in all the districts are 
geared into the program of church extension. In preparation 
for the 1959 centenary celebrations, a five year plan for pioneer 
evangelism is now under way. 

One project of this plan looks toward planting a hundred 
new churches in the northern island of Hokkaido. Canadian 
and American workers related to the Interboard Committee 
make up the missionary side of the team. Every year graduates 
from the church seminaries are recruited as pastors for these 
developing churches. By 1956, seventeen growing churches had 
been established, with a number more about to get onto their 
feet. 

The work is taking root in communities of all kinds. For 
example, the terminal village of the proposed tunnel from the 
main island of Honshu has been selected as the site for such 
a church. This village will soon be a thriving city, probably 
slum-ridden, and offering pressing problems for Christian 
solution. Lonely hamlets among the mountains occasionally 
shelter these newly established Hokkaido churches. Several are 
at the mouths of coal mines where, through the sub-arctic 
winters, miners 5 families live near destitution. One settlement 
near an American military Installation utilizes a small chapel 
built by the servicemen for the growing band of Christians. 
Lumber camps and sawmills, dairy farms and shipping port 
towns figure in the program. 

The United Church sponsors several evangelists-at-large, 
who go all over the country stirring up the churches 5 zeal 
and gaining new converts. Dr. William Axling, the dedicated 
veteran Baptist missionary, who for over half a century served 
with such distinction, evangelized for the United Church after 
the war. He has reported that over sixteen thousand first de- 
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cisions were made from meetings which he addressed, as well 
as twelve thousand rededications by church members. 

A Gospel Ship 

A special kind of outreach is being pressed by the Baptists 
with their missionary ship which plies the waters of the Inland 
Sea. Successor to the famous first Fu\uin Mara (Gospel Ship) 
launched and commanded for years by the heroic Captain 
Luke Bickel, it moves from island to island, reaching the most 
inaccessible places in central Japan. As the young district mis¬ 
sionary tics up at some small dock, shoulders his pack, and 
tramps with the Japanese skipper through the rice fields, 
up a narrow winding trail, and into an upland mountain 
village, he may be bringing the words of life to a community 
that has not heard them for thirty years. In the group may 
be someone who found God under Bickel s leading, and not 
infrequently he has kept the faith, though all alone. Here and 
there churches are again coming to life. 

On Mukaishima, a young missionary couple, the Noah 
Brannens, are in charge. Their reports from the island of the 
“Church in Our House” bring to life again St. Paul and his 
agonizing, joyous direction of the Christians in Corinth. With 
the support of only six Christians, and starting with an English 
Bible class and an informal Sunday school for the neighbor¬ 
hood children in his home, Noah Brannen, in a year and a 
half, had become the pastor of a church of twenty-two mem¬ 
bers. This young church has achieved denominational recogni¬ 
tion, and has its own deacons and clerks, trained church school 
teachers, a choir, group meetings for youths and for women, 
special meetings, and regular Sunday worship services with 
preaching in Japanese. 

Counseling, giving comfort in homes where sorrow and 
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tragedy stalk; dealing with problems of ancestral “idols” in the 
households, and with animosities in the church; calling, pray¬ 
ing, disciplining, leading, and all the while loving; this young 
man and his wife typify the best that the new generation of 
missionaries and Japanese pastors are offering in life service 
to extend the borders of the church in Japan. 

The Omi Brotherhood 

No part of Japan is less congenial to Christianity than the 
old Buddhist stronghold in Omi Province in central Japan. 
Yet today, if you visit the capital city, Hachiman, you might 
see drawn up at the dock on Lake Biwa the Galilee Marti, 
a gospel ship which tours the towns around the lake shore. If 
you toured the back country you would find forty self-main¬ 
taining churches. Going up the main street of the city, you 
would see a splendid Y.M.C.A. building, humming with 
activity. A central church and a large high school are on a 
prominent corner. On the edge of the town is a Christian 
tuberculosis sanitarium. 

The heart of all this Christian life will be found in the 
offices of the Omi (Christian) Brotherhood, whose staff carry 
on many projects for the four hundred members. The founder, 
and the only foreign missionary now associated with it, is 
Dr. Merrell Vories Hitotsuvanagi, who may be seen moving 
about among the draftsmen in the architectural department, 
or sending off a cable regarding the Brotherhood's import- 
export business. These enterprises, together with voluntary 
gifts, support the “varied ministry—professional, industrial, 
educational, philanthropic, and evangelistic.” Dr. Vories would 
tell you that the elected executive committee of twelve, who 
are the planning core of the Brotherhood, welcome all comers 
to “watch our demonstrations or utilize our facilities.” 
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The fellowship began in 1905 when Dr. Vories, recruited 
by the Y.M.C.A., came to the Hachiman government high 
school as a teacher of English. By his contagious Christian 
character, he began a spiritual movement among the students 
that so aroused the Buddhist authorities that they compelled 
the school to ask him to retire. He did, but stayed in town, 
made his home a powerful Christian center, and founded the 
Omi Brotherhood. In 1919, he brought into the circle, as his 
bride, a charming and talented lady of the Japanese nobility. 
He assumed her family name, and later he received Japanese 
citizenship. Deeply understanding, both of the American and 
the Japanese ideals of life, he was able during the war, and 
immediately after, to exercise a remarkable ministry of recon¬ 
ciliation that reached to the palace itself. Other agencies and 
churches have respected the special place of the Brotherhood 
in the evangelization of the Omi region, so that the Christian 
work throughout the province is largely a living testimony to 
the devotion of this one group. 

Roadblocks in the Way 

Gods reconciling love, revealed in Christ and ministered 
through Christian living, is the clear answer to Japan’s deep¬ 
est need. This we profoundly believe. So do multitudes of 
Japanese. Why then does the nation not turn in mass to the 
gospel? The answer has two sides. On the church’s side, the 
Christian terms are inflexible. “You shall have no other gods 
before me.” And again, “Come out from them, and be separate 
from them . . ” The church will not place the image of Jesus 
Christ in any pantheon. Solitary and exclusive must be his 
sovereignty over the heart of the believer. The threshold of the 
church is always high. The break with the old faiths must be 
sharp and clean. 
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But on the Japanese side, no individual is able easily to 
disentangle himself from the web of life in which he is en¬ 
meshed. No matter what his personal desires may be, he can¬ 
not lightly cut the ancient code of loyalties. 

The situation is different, of course, for persons who have 
some basic dislocation with their society. In some countries, 
by joining the Christian community, whole peoples come into 
the light of civilization. In some others, they stand to gain new 
political or economic freedoms. The shift of such entire socie¬ 
ties to a new faith is natural. The Christian mission accepts 
them as a blessed but heavy responsibility, given by God; it 
proceeds to the arduous task of Christianizing them after they 
are in the church. 

These are the mass movements which have played a large 
part in world evangelism in certain periods and areas in the 
past. But in most countries today such movements are not tak¬ 
ing place; certainly they never have in Japan. There are, of 
course, neglected and dislocated persons. But most Japanese 
belong to the web-society handed down for centuries. 

The Web-Society 

The core of this web-society is the family. The father is the 
head. All relationships center in him. Filial piety is almost a 
mandatory virtue. As long as the parent-child tie holds, the 
whole group is felt to be safe. Here is the first stumbling 
block” to Christianity. This conflict is poignantly reflected by 
the experiences of Yoichi Honda, who became Japan’s first 
Methodist bishop. When he heard of Jesus’ words concerning 
leaving father and mother for the gospel, he was so shocked 
that it was months before he could bring himself to go back 
to Dr. James Ballagh’s Bible class. 

The family is a religious body. A Shinto god-shelf is to be 
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found in every home. This is its link with the Unseen. Equally 
central is the veneration of the ancestors. Thus in most homes 
we see also a Buddhist altar-shelf, with the ancestral tablets. 
As if these two enwrapping faiths were not enough, there is 
the added support of the semi-sacred Confucian laws regard¬ 
ing family life. Taught in school and transmitted by the elders 
in the household, Confucian precepts regulate every detail 
and they make the family a tightly woven fabric of mutual 
duties and aid. 

Not long ago, a Buddhist priest in conversation with a 
Christian pastor told his life story: “As a boy I went to Sun¬ 
day school and became very enthusiastic about the new faith. 
This did not please my family, who belonged to the temple of 
the Shingon sect in the town. My mother worried so much 
about me that she finally lost her mind and hanged herself. 
She left a will in which she prayed that I should become a 
good Buddhist monk. Following her wishes, my relatives 
sent me to the temple as a novice. Now I am the chief abbot. 
But I have never been satisfied as a Buddhist and have wanted 
to be a Christian.” The pastor told him he could become one 
any time by changing his profession and starting life over. 
Would that be an easy step to take? 

The Village Neighborhood 

In japan, even farming families do not live separately, but 
in hamlets and villages. Sometimes as many as a hundred 
related families will be clustered together. Household life be¬ 
comes, in fact, communal living. The family god-shelf is linked 
to the local shrines where the spirits who look after the crops 
dwell and around which all festivals center. Another line runs 
from the Buddhist family altar to the temple, whose graveyard 
shelters the mortal remains and the spirits of the family 
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ancestors. Anyone becoming a Christian in a village must 
sever ties with both shrine and temple. 

From Clan to Nation 

We have one more set of powerful strands in the web society 
of Japan. Unlike China, whose strength has largely remained 
in family and village life, Japan centuries ago pushed this 
family loyalty out to clan dimensions. Without denying the 
rights of a parent to the soul of his son, the new loyalties 
claimed the life of both for their overlord. When the Meiji 
restoration came, in 1868, this feudal pattern began to dissolve 
into the still larger one of obedience to the ruler of the na¬ 
tion. He was the symbol of the relatedness of all Japanese to 
one huge family—their Kinsman. He was the link with the 
nation’s ancestors from the misty past—their High Priest. He 
was the leader toward the particular destiny reserved for the 
sons of Yamato—their Chieftain. Like all monarchs, he pro¬ 
jected a sense of awe and remoteness. His will was inter¬ 
preted and enforced through his advisors in a constitutional 
modern state; nevertheless, it was he who both symbolized 
and inspired the national will. He was not a god as Christians 
speak of God, nor was he formally worshiped, yet there was 
an “aura of divinity” about him that stirred the Japanese heart 
to its depths with reverent loyalty. 

Thus in home and community and nation there has been 
an amalgam that has held life together and given it meaning 
to most Japanese. 

This glimpse of the web structure of an old society such 
as that of Japan will afford some hint of the mountain-high 
difficulties that have confronted any responsible individual 
who thought of presenting himself for baptism in the Christian 
church. To be sure, this frame of life is undergoing changes 
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in modern days. But the old accepted ways still present a 
stubborn situation to be faced by the Christian church in 
Japan, a situation that helps to explain Christianity’s modest 

growth over the years. 

New Roadblocks 

While we are summing up the deterrents to Christian de¬ 
cisions in old Japan, we must add one or two more that belong 
to the new scene. In addition to the traditional blend of major 
faiths, there have been for decades a number of voluntary 
religious movements. They are classified as Sect Shinto, as 
distinct from Shrine or State Shinto, which has been officially 
declared a non-religious system of citizenship rites. Each sect 
claims a founder who brought a direct revelation from one of 
the ancient deities. Worship, prayer, and service to this god 
are demanded of the believer. These cults are usually super¬ 
stitious, practicing faith-healing and using charms and magic 
formulas. Their appeal to plain people has been strong, and 
many Japanese have found some degree of spiritual satisfaction 
in them. 

Another competitive force has been communism. Although 
Japan's fear and hostility toward Russia has bred a deep antip¬ 
athy to the Communist revolution, the Marxian theory of a 
classless society attracts some Japanese strongly, especially stu¬ 
dents and young laboring people. Probably many idealistic 
youths, hesitating in indecision at the threshold of the church, 
have drifted off to the left and away from Christianity. 

The thoroughly scientific outlook of many Japanese, too, 
makes faith in God seem irrational. Others have become in¬ 
terested in the existentialism of the Sartre school. 

The beckoning of the church is often ignored by persons 
struggling to survive in the secular world. Competition for 
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advance through school, the headlong rush for jobs—there 
are never enough to go around—years of meager subsistence 
on low income; all this makes living, particularly city living, 
hard and demanding. Some Japanese turn to a new faith to 
meet their too-heavy responsibilities. But others are preoccupied 
with the treadmill of existence; some give up the race and fall 
by the wayside of pleasure—or despair. Suicide claims many; 
Tokyo alone reports 1,200 cases in a single year. 

In view of all these roadblocks, it is small wonder that even 
though large numbers of decisions are registered at evange¬ 
listic meetings—over a hundred thousand in the four cam¬ 
paigns of Dr. E. Stanley Jones alone, and a constant stream 
from Dr. Kagawa's meetings—the actual admissions to the 
churches shrink to only a small percentage of this total There 
is a deep moving in the hearts of multitudes of Japanese, but 
it is one thing to respond in your heart to Christ, and another 
to step across the threshold of a new life commitment. Chris¬ 
tian conversion cannot be taken for granted, even in as free 
a society as Japan’s. It is no casual thing. Every church mem¬ 
ber who has come out of this web of life into the beloved 
community is a miracle of God's grace. 

Results in Steady Growth 

Despite the difficulties, the efforts of churches to enlarge 
their borders show results. Reliable annual statistics are hard 
to obtain, and there are many gaps, yet over the years growth 
has been clearly discernible. The average yearly increases, 
through conversion and baptisms, have been about 10 per cent 
of the total membership. When allowance has been made for 
all losses, the net annual increase has averaged 5 per cent. 
Any Christian movement that is doubling its membership 
every twenty years is certainly alive. 
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Extended Christian Influence 

Before the war, membership in Protestant bodies totaled 
about 230,000. A thoughtful comparison and a careful adjust¬ 
ment of figures from several sources gives an approximate 1956 
total of three hundred thousand. 1 In addition are the church¬ 
less Christians, whose numbers are steadily increasing. Beyond 
these are many unknown disciples; how many only God can 
tell. 

There is yet another zone of influence made up of many 
who are near the kingdom. One report tells of a family in 
which the husband exacted the promise from his Christian 
wife, when they were married, that she would never mention 
her faith to him. Her life has been such a testimony of God’s 
grace, however, that her husband recently turned to a minister 
and said: “I wish I could believe in a God like that!” Perhaps 
he has already set his feet on the road, though following from 
afar. Beyond even this range, there is a wide recognition of 
the high quality of character in the Christian church, and a 
readiness on the part of numerous non-Christians to support 
its broader programs. The total constituency and scope of in¬ 
fluence of the Christian churches, though immeasurable, is 
plainly large. 

Some Queries 

Yet questions persist: Should not the Christian movement 
be larger? Is the threshold of church membership unneces¬ 
sarily high? Is it essential to take a year, after a Christian 
decision, to admit to membership ? 

Albert Einstein’s dictum that any group which would in¬ 
fluence society must be at least 2 per cent of the total population 

1 See “Statistics on Christian Work in Japan” at back of book. 
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comes to mind as we remember that the number of Christians 
in Japan amounts to but one half of one per cent. Many more 
communities should have churches. And the average local 
church whose membership numbers less than a hundred, with 
the working force still smaller, should be larger if it is to 
enjoy a full life of worship and service. 

We wonder whether the Holy Spirit may not safely be 
trusted to lead to maturity young Christians within the 
church, even though they may be immature when they are 
first admitted. Yet, quality' must not be sacrificed for quantity 
of members. 



— “It is like a grain of mustard seed, which 

3 ... is the smallest of all seeds on earth; 

yet when it is sown it grows up . . . and 
puts forth large branches.” 

mark 4:31-34 




^Jhe Church Taking Hoot in Society 


Twelve miles northwest of Tokyo is a 350-acre university 
campus. A visitor who enters the large gateway sees, on the 
left, a well-groomed dairy farm and experimental garden. To 
his right are deep groves of ancient pine trees. The gravel 
road leads straight to a circle where the first unit of a beauti¬ 
ful chapel stands. Then comes a magnificent central building, 
four stories of heavy concrete construction, with perfect lines 
and bright finish. Beyond looms a hangar so large that a full- 
sized football field and two gymnasiums can be accommo¬ 
dated under its roof. 

This vast campus is the home of the Japan International 
Christian University, known all over Japan by the easily pro¬ 
nounced letters, “I see you” (I.C.U.). In 195b, Vice President 
Maurice Trover reported that the university was already half¬ 
way toward complete realization of the high goals that had 
been established for it. 

After World War II, the desire of church people in North 
America to demonstrate their good will—and sorrow over 
wartime destruction—found expression in a plan for establish¬ 
ing in Japan a central university of the highest standards. 
This plan, the culmination of long cherished hopes of Japanese 
Christians, was realized in the new International Christian 
University. Providentially, a tract of land with unfinished war 
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industry buildings was obtained for the project. Mr. Hisato 
Ichimada, then governor of the Bank of Japan, accepted re¬ 
sponsibility for raising Japan’s initial quota of a half million 
dollars. He quickly gathered the full amount from groups and 
individuals all over the country. Dr. R. E. DiiTendorfer, in¬ 
ternationally known missionary, and his associates, asked Dr. 
Hachiro Yuasa, head of Doshisha, the foremost Christian uni¬ 
versity in Japan, to assume the presidency. A man accomplished 
in science, Japanese culture, international ideals, and deep 
Christian piety, he has become, since his acceptance, the mag¬ 
netic center of this most unusual educational institution. 

I.C.U. has a faculty of forty-five persons, twenty of them 
from abroad, all of them Christians and all highly qualified. 
The students, men and women, mostly Japanese but including 
those of other countries as well, are admitted after severe 
screening. The first class will be graduated from the arts col¬ 
lege in 1957. Graduation will be followed by two more years 
of advanced work in social science, humanities, literature, or 
language—both Japanese and English. After this training, the 
students will be prepared to take their places on the faculties 
of other Christian schools, or to bring to government institu¬ 
tions the Christian ideals and experience gained at I.C.U. The 
university motto is: “For service to God and men in the spirit 
of Christ,” and the students, dedicated to this ideal, walk with 
their heads high, as if they are enjoying the privilege of a 
lifetime. 

An examination of the various levels of education offered 
under Christian auspices in Japan presents a strong case for 
Christian schools in all the countries of the younger churches. 
Their potential for the future extends far beyond the present 
enrollment just as their Christian influence is felt beyond the 
confines of the classroom. 
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Kindergartens 

Public education scarcely touches the kindergarten age 
group, but the churches are trying to meet the challenge by 
maintaining nearly eight hundred such schools. In addition, 
there are many nursery schools. All of these are related to the 
local churches. The schools are self-sustaining and offer a 
welcome outreach into the neighborhood. A number of train¬ 
ing schools, such as Rvujo in Nagoya, provide the teachers. 

Primary Schools 

On the primary level, there are almost no Christian schools. 
Hitherto, the Ministry of Education, which directed every 
public school in all Japan, did not encourage private institu¬ 
tions for those grades covered by compulsory education. Now, 
under new regulations, there is more flexibility, and Christians 
are weighing the question of opening such schools. Many 
Protestants in the West believe that basic education is best 
administered by the public schools. Yet the early years are 
formative and one hour of church school a week, even for 
children of Christian families, can scarcely offset six long 
school days—and often school activities on the seventh—all 
in an atmosphere lacking in Christian tradition. 

Secondary Schools 

Most of the Christian schools started as high schools and 
many of them still are on that level, though a number have 
extended their programs to achieve junior college standing. 
There are about t50 of these secondary schools with some 
seventy-five thousand students. These young people are at an 
age when Christian work is most productive, and many de¬ 
cisions are registered. 
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At the present time, all higher schools are or may be co¬ 
educational, but until the war there were only separate schools 
for boys and girls. It has been in these schools, especially in the 
field of secondary education for girls, that the churches have 
made their greatest contribution. Excellent academic programs 
and graduates with the highest moral qualities characterize 
these schools. One noteworthy example, out of many, is the 
Kinjo School in Nagoya. More than four thousand students 
receive instruction there. 

Colleges and Universities 

In Japan there are about fifty Christian schools and depart¬ 
ments at college and university level, with an enrollment of 
nearly fifty thousand students. We cannot forbear to mention 
such ones as the Tohoku Gakuin at Sendai, in northern Japan, 
St. Paul’s (Rikkyo), Meiji Gakuin, and Aoyama Gakuin in 
Tokyo, Kwanto Gakuin in Yokohama, Kwansei Gakuin near 
Nishinomiya, Doshisha in Kyoto, and Seinan Gakuin in 
Fukuoka in southern Japan. Among the Christian colleges 
for women are Tokyo Women’s Christian College, Kobe Col¬ 
lege, Hiroshima College, and the Kwassui College in Naga¬ 
saki. The Kinjo School also offers courses on a college level. 
In the new Japan where women are assuming a larger role 
both in private and public life, the women graduates of 
Christian schools are conspicuous. They are in legislatures and 
on boards of education, and they serve as heads of schools 
and leaders of national movements. 

Needless to say, the churches everywhere are enriched by 
the life and work of these products of the Christian schools. 
One by one, under the new, more flexible regulations, these 
schools are obtaining university charters for giving advanced 
degrees. They all report registrations to overflowing, high 
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morale, expansion of facilities and, like church schools nearer 
home, threatening deficits. 

Special Schools 

A number of special or private schools fill out the picture. 
The late Miss Michi Kawai, former national YWCA secretary, 
established the Keisen Jo Gakuin as a progressive school for 
girls. Another girls’ school favorable to Christian influence is 
the Jiyu Gakuin of Mrs. Motoko Hani, in Tokyo. There are 
several English night schools with great numbers of adult 
students. The YMCA and YWCA have special courses for 
their workers, as does the Salvation Army. The Seventh Day 
Adventists in their Japan Missionary College, in Chiba pre¬ 
fecture, provide a full program. Students spend the mornings 
in the classroom, afternoons in applied education, and eve¬ 
nings in guided Christian work. 

The numerous ministerial training schools in Japan have 
already been mentioned. A new venture is that of Rev. M. Ya¬ 
mamoto, a Tokyo pastor. His church was destroyed in World 
War II; building on its ruins, he founded the unique project 
of the Logos Church and School in 1947. The school has an 
international faculty and all work is in English, discussion 
techniques replacing lecture methods in many instances. There 
are two thousand students, including young people and adults 
of every background and connection. The life of the church, 
with 1500 members, is interwoven with that of the school. 
Mr. Yamamoto is the active head of both. 

In Hokkaido, a layman, Nishizo Kurosawa, has developed a 
Dairy Farming Junior College, whose products are commer¬ 
cially distributed. The profits support the school, which is 
taught by Christian instructors and has a wide influence in 
Japanese rural life. 
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Religious Life in the Schools 

On the campuses and in the dormitories, in the chapels and 
in the classrooms, systematic, continuous, and pervasive Chris¬ 
tian activities surround the students in church schools with a 
favorable soil and climate for Christian growth. What are the 
results? Let us examine a report from St. Paul’s, which covers 
the 1955 graduating class. When the group entered, there were 
146 Christians in the class, or 12 per cent, but when the class 
was graduated almost half called themselves Christian, the 
number having climbed to 442, or 42 per cent of the class. 

The Christian influence exerted by the schools extends in 
some degree throughout Japan. Indeed, it was the judgment of 
Rev. Alfred Stone, a rural church expert, that from two thirds 
to 85 per cent of country church congregations are comprised 
of those who have had some connection with a Christian 
school. They are, he said, the soil breakers and the seed plots 
of the church itself. Over the years, probably one half of all 
additions to the church have come through the schools. 

Relation of School and Church 

The relationship between local church and school calls for 
much thought and prayerful planning. A few schools main¬ 
tain their own church. Fukuoka Girls’ School is an example. 
Sunday attendance is expected, and the weekday chapel is al¬ 
ways filled to overflowing. Recently, after special religious 
services, there were 240 decisions; 120 persons were baptized 
and taken into the school church. 

Another kind of relationship is that in which students are 
encouraged to join and attend the church in the town. This 
is the plan followed in the city of Hirosaki in northern Japan. 
Here an old boys’ school, imbued with Christian influences. 
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and a Christian girls’ school have steadily poured their strength 
into the local church. The church in turn has ministered 
to both schools, the pastor serving, for many of the years, 
as their chaplain. An astonishing record of productivity in 
Christian leadership has been made. Dr. Yoshimune Abe, 
former bishop of the Japan Methodist Church, and a product 
of this church himself, is authority for the careful estimate 
that up to now over two hundred persons have gone into the 
full-time ministry from this single church. 

The Case for Christian Schools 

In Japan, eighteen million children trudge off to public 
school with their book bags between their shoulders, six days a 
week. Another four million uniformed high school students 
crowd the buses and trains on their way to classes. A half 
million young men and women are in the universities. Illiter¬ 
acy is almost unknown. Yet Christian schools are not only 
the pride of the Christian community; they are essential to its 
life. 

There are several reasons for this importance. One school 
leader has said: “Christian schools should produce Christians,” 
and they do. In the intensive influence of day-in and day-out 
Christianity on the campus and in the classroom, conversions 
are made naturally and deeply. Here, also, the Christian lead¬ 
ers of tomorrow are discovered and trained. Many other lives 
are changed, even though no Christian commitment may come. 

A still broader reason is the necessity for a balance in 
Christianity itself. In the church, persons are called out of their 
old life into the separated Christian community of faith. It is, 
and must be, a detached institution, a nursery plot for Chris¬ 
tian nurture. But if it remains isolated, it is lost. Christians 
must return to their society both to serve and to redeem it. 
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This is essential for a healthy and continuing growth of the faith. 
For this high task of integration, no institution is better fitted 
than the school It is welcomed by most communities. It works 
among normal people in normal ways. The campus puts 
Christianity on its mettle to live in tension with all the other 
forces of a non-Christian society, but under favorable condi¬ 
tions. 

If we attend a typical alumni association of one of the 
Christian schools, we will hear reports of the graduates" activi¬ 
ties in the secular world and see for ourselves evidences of 
moral and responsible living and work. We watch these loyal 
old grads—these non-Christians—support a financial drive 
for a new chapel and realize that the Christian schools are 
plowing their furrow deep in a society that tomorrow may give 
firm and hospitable rootage to a Christian church now in the 
making. 

Cooperation Since the War 

Immediately after the war, when buildings were mined, stu¬ 
dents scattered, and faculties undernourished and exhausted, 
the churches of the West came to the rescue of the schools 
with financial help and with personnel Single men and women 
were sent to Japan in the beginning, since families were not 
permitted entrance until later. These young people represented 
a new kind of missionary, recruited from the colleges. Recent 
graduates, without any special preparation, they were sent 
chiefly to the schools as English teachers. They lived in the stu¬ 
dent dormitories, taught Bible classes, and engaged in sports 
and recreation, thus exercising direct Christian influence. Al¬ 
most two hundred were sent out under the Interboard Com¬ 
mittee, and their work was most successful They were known 
as “J-s’s,” since their assignment was for three years. Missionary 
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families now in Japan include numerous individuals who were 
former J-j’s. 

The financial aid was generous, too, and with this help, 
school rebuilding has been almost completed. However, under 
the pressures of vigorous growth, schools constantly need new T 
plants, and the cost of these is beyond the capacity of local 
resources, bravely as they are contributed. Japanese Christian 
schools meet nine tenths of their financial needs, themselves, 
but the last tenth is often decisive. The churches of the West 
can help—and do, giving steady support to school mainte¬ 
nance. 

In their participation in all these enterprises, Japanese friends 
and school authorities feel, as never before, that the schools 
are theirs, their pride and their responsibility. Nonetheless, 
they are eager to have missionary cooperation in teaching, 
counseling, policy making and, in some cases, in actual ad¬ 
ministration. A wide variety of tasks in these splendid Chris¬ 
tian schools challenges volunteers from Western churches and 
schools to go and take their places for a satisfying lifetime on 
the Christian team. 

The Future 

Since the war, there have been changes liberalizing the 
whole educational system in Japan. 

There are new openings for private schools, and the em¬ 
phases that Christian schools have always desired to stress are 
now more widely accepted. Immediately after the war, Chris¬ 
tian schools seemed very popular, with immense numbers of 
people applying for entrance. By this time, however, the gov¬ 
ernment institutions have been revived and greatly improved, 
and there is again the same old prestige problem of public 
versus private schools. This, and the competition of many 
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new private institutions, demonstrate that the church-centered 
schools must struggle in the future with “blood, toil tears, and 
sweat” as they have in the past, if they are to continue to give 
their witness. But give it they must and will, for if the Chris¬ 
tian movement is to move into the new Japan, it must be on 
two stout legs—the churches and the schools. 

Christian Student Centers 

The Christian churches in Japan are reaching out to the 
campuses of non-Christian institutions as well as operating 
their own schools. Following a plan familiar in North Amer¬ 
ica, they establish a student center adjacent to a university. 
Here daily programs of Christian activity are offered. These 
centers promote the Christian witness by discussions, lectures, 
group projects, Bible study, recreation, counseling, and some¬ 
times by more active social programs. One of the most success¬ 
ful of the student centers is the one near Waseda University in 
Tokyo. Long operated by Dr. Harry B. Benninghoff of the 
Northern (now American) Baptist Convention, it has been 
under the direction of Rev. Wilbur Fridell and a Japanese 
co-director since the war. With its strong church orientation, 
it has a vigorous program of Christian evangelism that is 
bringing good results. In another center, the United Lutheran 
Student Center in Tokyo, Rev. Norman Nuding assists the 
pastor-director, Rev. A. Tasaka, in a wide program of activities. 

At the center in Shinano Machi, Tokyo, inaugurated by 
Dr. T. T. Brumbaugh of the Methodist mission, a rebuilt plant 
under the direction of David Swain ministers to the students 
of Keio and other universities. Miss Webster-Smith, with the 
Intervarsity Christian Fellowship, helped start a similar center 
in the heartland of university life in Ochanomizu, Tokyo. 

The Anglican Church is planning to establish such student 
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centers near five of the main government universities (for¬ 
merly imperial universities), and has already initiated the first 
at Sapporo. Also in Sapporo there is a very successful center 
with Presbyterian connections. The center in Kobe, of Metho¬ 
dist orientation, is directed by Miss Gertrude Feely. Destroyed 
during the war, this rehabilitated center is extending its influ¬ 
ence to the business life of the city as well as serving the stu¬ 
dents of the university. This kind of church approach to cam¬ 
pus is a widening field of inviting opportunity. 

One of the finest graduates of a Japanese national university 
to become associated with Christian work is Soichi Saito, senior 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association. He has 
been active in both the national and international work of the 
Y. After the war, he was loaned to the Japanese Government 
to direct the important work of repatriating the six million 
Japanese overseas. 

The Ministry of Healing and Relief 

Healing and works of mercy were a constant element in the 
ministry of our Lord, and the Christians in Japan have followed 
in his steps. Among the first missionaries were such doctors as 
J. C. Hepburn and John Berry, who exerted a wide influence on 
public opinion in Japan. Christianity has always appealed to 
Japanese physicians, many of whom have become staunch pil¬ 
lars of the church. Over four hundred doctors belong to the 
National Christian Medical Association. Since most doctors in 
Japan maintain their own private hospitals, numerous small 
institutions have been vitally if not officially related to the 
church. In these hospitals Christian work among the patients 
has been welcomed and even promoted by the Christian phy¬ 
sicians. Very often, a church has developed from such visits and 
services. 
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Medical Institutions 

With medical science as advanced as it is in modem Japan, 
medical missions have not had great emphasis, yet there have 
been some Christian medical institutions. St. Barnabas’ in 
Osaka and St. Luke’s in Tokyo, founded and supported by the 
Anglican Church, have had long histories. St. Luke’s, particu¬ 
larly, under the genius of Dr. Rudolph Teusler had become 
one of the outstanding medical centers in Japan before the 
war. 

Certain aspects of public health have improved in the last ten 
years. Occupation authorities introduced many modern tech¬ 
niques and set higher standards. On the other hand, malnutri¬ 
tion, homelessness, and the other privations of the war years 
have reduced the resistance of the people to disease. 

At present, a new interest in church-centered medical service 
is widely seen, and a number of new groups are planning hos¬ 
pital facilities. The Southern Baptists are opening a one-hun¬ 
dred-bed hospital in Kyoto and the Southern Presbyterians are 
building one with 120 beds in Osaka. The United Church 
sponsors another hospital near Yokosuka with a one-hundred- 
bed capacity. The Adventists are enlarging their Tokyo facil¬ 
ities, and the Salvation Army, having recovered their former 
site, are reopening their hospital. Fifteen or twenty clinics are 
maintained by other groups, and most of the Christian centers 
in urban areas offer medical and health-care services. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis, particularly during this postwar period when 
the Japanese people are in a state of physical debilitation, is a 
pressing problem. Of the million and a half cases, fewer than 
one tenth can be provided for in present institutions. Here the 
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Christian churches have a great call to help. We have previously 
mentioned the Omi Brotherhood sanitarium. The sanitarium at 
Gbuse, founded and operated by the mission of the Anglican 
Church of Canada, has had a long and splendid history. Dr. 
Kagawa bought an island in the Inland Sea and established a 
tuberculosis center there. There are numerous smaller nursing 
homes. 

The Blind 

Several visits by Miss Helen Keller have brought to special 
attention the condition of the blind in Japan. There are said to 
be one hundred thousand cases, of which two thousand belong 
to the church. Several schools for the blind are maintained un¬ 
der Christian auspices. The National Council of Evangelism 
for the Blind is now affiliated with the National Christian 
Council 

Leprosy Patients 

Leprosy poses another pressing medical problem, although in 
Japan the infection is not virulent. However, horror and secrecy 
shroud the disease here, as in other countries. Probably forty 
thousand people suiter from leprosy, although only ten thou¬ 
sand are in the dozen public institutions. The Anglicans have 
long been associated with this field of Christian service. Miss H. 
Riddell, a wealthy visitor from England, was so gripped by the 
tragedy of these lives as she saw them in western Japan that she 
discontinued her travels and remained to found a Christian 
home in Kumamoto, Kyushu. The Kumamoto leprosy work 
that she started is now administered by the government, but the 
associated home for the healthy children of these afflicted fami¬ 
lies continues under Christian auspices. In central Japan around 
the hot-spring town of Kusatsu, Miss Cornwall-Legh, and her 
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fellow British missionaries, gave many years of service to a 
community of these tragic sufferers. In many another lepro¬ 
sarium, a small Christian church ministers to the afflicted, con¬ 
tinually losing its members by death and winning new ones by 
the triumphant witness of those who are finding their only hope 
in Christ. Their indomitable spirit breathes in the poem of one 
of them: 


Bearing reproach and shame, 
Suffering, pain, and loss. 

My soul undaunted still shall march 
Holding aloft the Cross ! 1 

(Hayashi) 


Orphans: “GJ . Babies” 

In Its ministry of healing and relief, the church has not over¬ 
looked the care of orphaned children. Over two hundred proj¬ 
ects maintained under Christian auspices have been reported. A 
new aspect of this service is the care of “G.I. babies, 1 ” the chil¬ 
dren of Japanese mothers and Western servicemen. There are 
about five thousand such children in Japan; most of them are 
now of school age. Fortunately nine tenths of these children are 
being brought up normally in the home of the mother, and 
seem to be accepted by their neighborhood world. Occasionally, 
economic pressures or the death of the mother will contribute 
to the placing of a child in an orphanage. One well-known in¬ 
stitution caring for youngsters of mixed parentage is the Eliza¬ 
beth Saunders Home under Mrs. Renzo Sawada. In her sea¬ 
side villa at Oiso she devotes her major time and effort to 
nurturing some of these children until they can be adopted 
into Japanese homes. Several missionary families have set a 


1 Souls Undaunted, translated by Lois Erickson. New York, Tne American 
Mission to Lepers, n.d. Used by permission. 
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beautiful example by adopting, as their own, babies of this 
ancestry; while the Interboard Committee has cooperated with 
a number of other agencies to facilitate adoption by approved 
families in the United States. 

Defective children, feeble-minded and delinquent youngsters 
all come within the embracing concern of one or another 
Christian group. 

Prisoners 

The condition of prisoners is an old interest that has taken on 
new intensity in postwar Japan. For many years, Christians have 
led the rehabilitation of ex-convicts. Miss Caroline Macdonald, 
for example, the former secretary of the Y.W.C.A., spent her 
later years in counseling and welfare work among these un¬ 
fortunate people. Within the prisons, however, the religious 
ministry was the closed field of Buddhist priests. Since the war 
that door has been opened to the Christian church. It is esti¬ 
mated that more than one hundred Japanese pastors now visit 
the prisons regularly. They have enrolled over ten thousand 
persons as inquirers and seekers. 

Herbert Nicholson, an especially well-informed Quaker 
worker, says that one half of those awaiting execution have not 
only received comfort and peace from Christian ministrations 
but actually have become convinced Christians. Missionary let¬ 
ters frequently tell of the moving, open witness made by some 
of these converts within the penitentiary walls. One prisoner 
went down the ceil block to his execution singing hymns and 
pleading with his fellow convicts to repent, and heed God; they 
last heard his voice as the drop in the death cell was sprung. 
Another condemned man, reaching the execution point, handed 
the pastor standing nearby a single morning-glory blossom— 
it must have been watered from his morning teacup—with the 
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request that it be planted and kept alive as a symbol o£ hope for 
others similarly tempted to crime. Now the Morning-Glory 
Band is being organized all over Japan for work within the 
prisons. 

Rescue Wor\ 

Girls in trouble have always been close to the heart of Jap¬ 
anese Christians. There are many pitiful cases, for poverty runs 
widely, and the strong family system may permit the sacrifice 
of economically non-productive daughters. In the cities, other 
girls slip into vice in easier w r ays. The pernicious growth of 
white slavery, both as a business in itself and as an adjunct to 
legitimate commercial enterprises, renders most victims help¬ 
less. The Salvation Army, under Commissioner Gumpei 
Yamamuro, struggled for years with this problem, and since 
the war it is energetically resuming the work. For good or ill, 
postwar laws abolished the restricted zones, so that now much 
prostitution is unlicensed, and in parts of the large cities it 
flaunts itself without shame. 

There were several special rescue missions in Japan before 
the war, and some of them have renewed their work. A new T 
systematic approach, combining both welfare and evangelism, 
is used by the International Union of Gospel Missions under 
the direction of Dr. Hugh Moreton. This approach purposes 
to meet what Dr. Moreton calls “the grim challenge of human 
debris swirling like flotsam and jetsam in the wake of World 
War II.” Careful surveys have been made and an ambitious 
program projected for the major cities of the country. Va¬ 
grancy, dope peddling, pornography, and all the other subter¬ 
ranean evils of a modern metropolis are on the list for treat¬ 
ment. 

When we consider the larger programs for social rescue work. 
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we should not forget the individual ministry by dedicated Jap¬ 
anese Christians. The work of Mrs. Nobuko Jo comes to mind. 
Mrs. Jo is now past eighty years of age, nearly blind and totally 
deaf. But she still moves about the little community of rescued 
young women and their children gathered in her Kobe home, 
shepherding, even in her declining years, God's own wandering 
ones. Years ago she established herself in a house near a railroad 
curve made notorious by despondent girls, who used to throw 
themselves on the tracks. She put up a large sign which read 
something like this: “Stop! Don't do it. There is a better way. 
Look! Over yonder is a door of hope. Listen! I will show you. 
Come over.” Over five hundred women responded to her ef¬ 
forts; many of them are now devoted Christians. 

Other City Missions 

Christians tackled city problems early in their work. Decades 
ago Sherwood Moran and Alice E. Cary, and their Japanese 
associates, planted a Christian social center in the Osaka area, 
and until 1956, Mr. Moran vigorously promoted its work. The 
varied units of Christian service conducted by the Canadian 
missionaries, Percy Price and Ernest Bott, in the Neighborhood 
House, in east Tokyo, not only ministered to large numbers of 
people, but were the training ground for some of the Japanese 
men and women who are now leading in the social redemption 
of the new Japan. 

After the Tokyo earthquake of 1923, a displaced colony of 
ragpickers relocated on the outskirts of the city, where they 
reproduced their city slum conditions and attendant evils. It 
has been said that 80 per cent of the men and many of the 
women had police records. They were followed by Miss Mil¬ 
dred Anne Paine, who ministered to the group with the help of 
a dozen young women graduates she had gathered from the 
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Christian colleges. She and her well trained staff have made 
themselves one with the people, and inch by inch they are 
drawing them to new levels of moral character and public 
self-respect. 

The larger cities suffered the most from the allied bombings 
of World War II, and in their ruin a great deal of the work of 
Christian urban service was destroyed. There was not much 
to come back to after the war, just at the time when social wel¬ 
fare was most desperately needed. 

Now, however, a growing number of Christian centers in 
the various cities are reported. Their programs include all 
kinds of service to different groups, mostly young people, chil¬ 
dren, and women. The work of the new center at Taura Machi, 
near the former naval station of Yokosuka, under the direction 
of Rev. Everett Thompson, has resulted in the transformation 
of warped and frustrated persons, both old and young. The cen¬ 
ter takes the lead in many good community causes, so that 
there is scarcely a household that does not recognize its debt 
to the Christian center and welcome its services. In these in¬ 
stitutions a start has been made, but the hundred large cities 
of Japan and the hundreds of smaller ones cry out in appeal 
for many more such centers of Christian renewal. 

Among the Rural People 

A central conviction that is fastening itself deep in the con¬ 
science of the church is that it must go to the villages. Nearly 
one half of the people of Japan still live in rural communities. 
This is the half that produces the food and fibre by which all 
live. It is the half that is still largely unchanged by the rush of 
events that has swept the nation during recent years. It is here 
that the basic ideas on which the national life has rested still 
persist. In the villages the family is still largely intact as a social 
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unit. Here religion has its home, even though it be chiefly a reli¬ 
gion of tradition and habit. Here the moral foundations have 
not crumbled apart. It may be said that the city belongs to 
tomorrow and the country to yesterday, but without both Japan 
can never face the future nor live in the present. 

No one is to blame for the fact that Japanese Christianity is 
urban. That development was inevitable, as we have seen from 
a survey of the old bonds that encircle the individual in the 
web society. These bonds are looser in the cities but are at their 
strongest in the tightly-knit neighborhoods of the villages. 

In the very first years of Christian missions quite a few rural 
churches sprang up. They often centered in a man or family 
of means and responsibility, a landlord perhaps, who could do 
what he wished, even to the acceptance of the Christian faith. 
He tended to look upon himself as a benefactor, and if the 
church members were also his tenants, the church itself ran the 
danger of being a kind of adjunct to the agricultural situation, 
the landlord managing everything as in a family. 

As the generations have followed, these rural family churches 
have almost disappeared. Second or third generation sons, tir¬ 
ing of the constant tension created by holding a different faith, 
have cooled in zeal; or they have moved away. If the church 
has survived, it has been as a poor dying venture. Today genu¬ 
inely rooted churches, made up of the nonmovable classes in the 
villages and small hamlets, are very few. 

Thus, both because of intrinsic difficulties and of the wither¬ 
ing of previous efforts, the churches are taking a new, hard 
look at rural Japan. Rural evangelism (noson dendo) is on the 
agenda of every conference—and near the top of the list. Pastors 
of city and town churches are encouraged to extend their 
parishes to include adjacent villages. Missionaries in the older 
churches are being assigned to this pioneer task both for itiner- 
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ating and for actual residence. Of the new missionary groups, 
a number have gone directly to the small communities. The 
New Tribes Mission, for example, has chosen isolated com¬ 
munities in northern Japan. 

Rural emphasis is basic to the pioneer evangelism proieet of 
the United Church in Hokkaido. It challenged Rev. Alfred A. 
Stone to leave his administrative headquarters tasks in Tokyo 
in order to join a village team. His untimely death, in 1954, on 
the ill-fated ferry that capsized outside Hokodate has caused a 
sore loss to this new rural push. The death of his companion, 
Dean Leeper, was another severe blow to the leadership of 
the new evangelistic phase of the Y.M.C.A. movement among 
students. 

Rev. William McKnight at Doshisha and later at Kwansei 
Gakuin; Sam and Dorothy Franklin at the Tokyo Union The¬ 
ological Seminary, and Rev. Edward M. Clark, when he was 
associated with Kobe Theological Seminary, have inspired 
students to love and serve the country people. Numbers of 
courageous and devoted individuals, like Miss Thomasine Allen 
in Kuji Machi in northern Honshu, have made their indelible 
impress on the life of some isolated rural center, bringing 
permanent blessing. 

At Hino Machi, an hour out from Tokyo, there is an ex¬ 
perimental farm with good, plain classroom buildings, dormi¬ 
tories, residences, and workshops. This is the Agricultural 
Evangelistic Seminary, which is preparing country boys for ru¬ 
ral work, either as country pastors or lay volunteers. Of the 
graduates in the last three years, 85 per cent have returned 
to rural work. The center provides both instruction and 
farming experience, while its extension services enrich the 
neighboring communities. 

It is going to be a long, hard furrow, but the churches in 
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Japan have set their hand to the plow with the farmer, and 
they will not retreat. However, they will need all the support 
their friends overseas can possibly extend them. 

Toyohiko Kagawa, God's Man of All Wor\ 

In every paragraph of this section of our study we have had 
in mind the name of Toyohiko Kagawa. It is not true, of 
course, that he is the only great Christian in Japan. But through¬ 
out all the years, it is he who has most consistently tried to put 
into practical social application the living spirit of Christ. He 
has met every new crisis with redemptive love translated into 
action. 

As a theological student, he would walk the few blocks from 
the respectable section of Kobe to the jigo\u (hell) where the 
underprivileged people lived. After his graduation, he went 
back, ‘'crossed the deathline” into Shinkawa Ward, rented a six 
foot square space in a community shanty, and brought the liv¬ 
ing Lord into that Kobe slum. He remained there for sixteen 
years. During this ministry, Kagawa realized that he must do 
more than just ameliorate the suffering of a few individuals, 
so he turned to fighting the causes that brought such injustice 
and suffering to his neighbors. Kagawa organized Japan’s first 
labor strike, and later helped in the formation of the first in¬ 
dustrial unions. 

Still applying Christian insight to social needs, he followed 
the trail away from the city and labor relations back to the 
economic base of Japan—the rural world. For years, he devoted 
himself to improving agriculture for the marginal farmers. This 
he calls "perpendicular or three dimensional farming.” Kagawa 
believes that with almost no capital, a farmer may still work 
his acre or two so as to get a decent living. Rice on the best 
plots; a garden for vegetables and a pond for carp nearby; a pig 
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or a goat If possible; fruit on the cheaper hillsides; and trees 
planted for a multitude of uses—fast cropping ones for soft¬ 
wood, and nut trees for the hardwood trade. Even the nuts 
could be fed to the pigs under this plan and In the tree branches 
a hive of bees would be kept for sugar! Wherever you go in 
Japan, if you see a goat you may know that a Kagawa disciple 
has been ahead of you. 

Kagawa spreads his gospel of rural regeneration by lectures, 
tracts, novels, and especially by institutes, which he has named 
Farmers’ Gospel Schools. Here you see him at his best. Standing 
at a table with a bottle of India ink, and behind him a sheaf of 
large white paper sheets, he launches into an illustrated talk. 
He speaks at torrential speed, scarcely pausing as he swings 
to face the paper, emphasizing with swift, clever brush strokes, 
the highlights of his argument. Ripping off a filled sheet, 
dipping his brush, he rushes on again, carrying his fascinated 
rural young men with him point by point. He selects his 
students carefully, preferring eldest sons, as they are most likely 
to remain on the farm. If they can be won to Christ, the gospel 
will take root. 

Met on all sides by evidences of human exploitation, he 
applied his Christian principles to complicated Japanese finance, 
and developed his system of “brotherhood economics,” or the 
seven basic types of cooperatives. He has given inspired leader¬ 
ship to this movement over a number of years and it is now 
effectively operating in postwar rural society. 

In addition to these numerous and far-flung activities, Dr. 
Kagawa still found time to carry on seventeen full-sized city 
Christian centers (every one destroyed by the bombs), and to 
promote cooperative pawnshops, cooperative medical service 
and group insurance. He spent at least half of his time on the 
road holding public evangelistic meetings in city and village 
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alike. During these years, 240,000 persons have signed decision 
cards. Kagawa is a man of the people; the overloaded buses 
and third class trains are good enough for him. Only in the 
first postwar years, when such transportation was not available, 
did he allow himself the indulgence of an old kitchen chair 
bouncing about on a three-wheel motorbike truck. He has no 
word of criticism for missionaries with their cars, but we have 
never seen him in one. 

His vast concerns have for years been financed largely by his 
writing, done in the early mornings after his four o’clock time 
of waiting upon God for directions for the day. He is the au¬ 
thor of 190 books on widely ranging subjects. His reading has 
been monumental. Even today, when his eyesight is almost 
gone, he still peruses the printed word with heavy glasses and 
a reading lens. 

His trips abroad always yield support for new enterprises, 
and also usually introduce some new element into Japanese 
Christianity, such as the Rural Gospel Schools from Denmark, 
the deaconess movement from Germany, and some techniques 
from North America. Needless to say, he leaves behind in these 
countries many new and abiding gifts. In Kagawa, the Chris¬ 
tian faith has truly come alive. 1 

With reckless joy he voices his faith: “Let others be cautious; 
Ill be God’s Spendthrift. They can be wise: I’m God’s Fool. 
Play safe if you like: I am God’s Gambler, for I’m gambling my 
soul that God’s vicarious love is the Law of Life.” 2 

1 A voluntary supporting group, the Kagawa National Committee, 30 Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., serves as the channel for forwarding gifts for Dr. 

Kagawa’s many projects. 

3 From an address by Dr. Kagawa. Quoted by author from memory. 
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. . for we are members one of another.” 

EPHESIANS 4:25 



In the heart of Tokyo stands a building that emphasizes the 
determination of cooperative Protestant Christianity to meet 
the challenges of the new Japan. There is symbolism in the 
location of the Christian Center Building, on a busy down¬ 
town street comer in the city where Japan's crises are felt most 
acutely. The building itself, nine stories of concrete, expresses 
strength and solidity. And standing next to it, its nearest neigh¬ 
bor, is the Bible House. 

A busy bookstore, and floor after floor of offices, are visible 
evidence of the working of the Christian Center Building as 
the nerve center of the churches and Christian agencies of the 
nation. There are other centers, of course. The laymen of Osaka 
are developing a strong one, and another is located in Fukuoka, 
where correspondence evangelism will be centered under the 
energetic direction of Rev. B. C. Moore. Several of the de¬ 
nominations have their own centers, and they are important. 
But it is through this headquarters building that sooner or 
later flows almost every current of church and school life. 

The National Christian Council 

At the core of the Christian Center Building is the National 
Christian Council This organization, a network of common 
planning and cooperative activity, represents over four fifths 
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of all Protestant Christians in Japan. Up to World War II, 
when it was dissolved, it was the clearinghouse for most of 
the churches and missions in the country. Now in the postwar 
reconstruction period, it has again become indispensable to all 
phases of the Christian movement in Japan and abroad. The 
veteran leader. Dr. Akira Ebisawa, has been succeeded by Rev. 
Kiyoshi Hirai as general secretary. Dr. Paul Mayer, “elder 
statesman,” serves as the honorary secretary. All of its major 
commissions are served by full-time Japanese secretaries, and 
each by an associated missionary colleague. They make a 
splendid team. 

The year 1959 will be the Centenary of Protestant work in 
Japan. Already the National Christian Council is busy with a 
five-year program of activities in connection with this impor¬ 
tant event. 

National Evangelistic Campaigns 

Among the chief concerns of the Council is evangelism. Some 
of its most effective evangelistic work has been in conducting 
the campaigns of E. Stanley Jones. Coming first in 1949, 
Jones has made a visit every second year since then. He jour¬ 
neys to seventy or more cities over a period of three months, 
holding several meetings a day. With his interpreter, Dr. S. 
Yasumura, his second self for impassioned eloquence, Dr. 
Jones draws earnest listeners in vast numbers. All the cam¬ 
paigns have been effective in drawing people to the church. 
Meetings are always conducted under interchurch auspices. 

A unique evangelistic service is that of Rev. Lawrence 
Lacour. On his own initiative, and encouraged by the Method¬ 
ist Board of Missions, he went to Japan in 1950 with his wife 
and four other young persons for a tour of musical evangelism. 
Traveling in a station wagon and trailer (which at the end 
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they had to sell to get money for their return fare), they spent 
five months on the road, fascinating audiences with their musi¬ 
cal skill and evangelical devotion. Over a half million people 
listened to them, and thousands made decisions. Lacour re¬ 
turned to Japan in 1954,1955, and 1956, taking with him a score 
or more of Christian workers from the United States. To¬ 
gether they have gone to one single prefecture, then scattered 
into the smaller centers, where all have spent several summer 
months living in Japanese homes, eating local food, struggling 
for communication across language barriers, and holding serv¬ 
ices through interpreters. All is done for the love of Christ and 
a concern for souls. It is a stirring demonstration of Christian 
service, and the actual founding of around twenty new churches 
is a lasting benefit. Current plans call for repeating this mission 
annually until 1959. 

Another national mission, this one inspired by Dr. Kagawa, 
is that of the evangelists Trevor Morris and Frederick R. 
Levett. Under World Dominion auspices, they came from Lon¬ 
don for recurring campaigns, using pictures and addresses. 
Thus the plowing and seed sowing for all of Japan continues. 

Another venture, although not related to the Council, was 
the Youth For Christ World Congress on Evangelism held in 
Tokyo in August, 1953. Delegates came from thirty-five coun¬ 
tries and met with a thousand missionaries and a thousand 
Japanese Christian workers. Following the meeting, sixty teams 
scattered throughout Japan, and for two weeks they held 
simultaneous meetings in which over twenty thousand decisions 
were registered. An associated organization known as the Nav¬ 
igators handle the continuing systematic follow-up of the 
seekers. The Navigators are trained, and they train the new 
converts, in memorization of Scripture and in methods of per¬ 
sonal Christian work. This is a service desperately needed. 
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Eight of the Pentecostal denominations banded together in 
the New Life League and sponsored an evangelistic caravan 
campaign, visiting sixteen cities from Tokyo to Shimonoseki. 

Rural evangelism is a cooperative concern. A national con¬ 
ference in 1955 with Dr. John Reisner, world leader in this 
field, set up a twenty-five-year plan for founding five hundred 
churches in farming communities. Rural Emphasis Week each 
year puts the country on the hearts of city Christians by sys¬ 
tematic exchange of services of ministers and laymen. 

Occupational evangelism is not new. For years there have 
been nationwide missions to various groups, such as railway- 
men, physicians, nurses, police, and, since the war, watchmak¬ 
ers and other craftsmen. The churches also have a troubled 
conscience over the three million fishing folk, sturdy, whole¬ 
some people who live in isolated coastal villages, often shut 
off from outside contacts by the mountains. They are backward 
and superstitious and hard to reach, and almost no Christian 
work has touched them as yet. 

There are about a million people engaged in work that by 
Buddhist or Shinto standards is taboo. This includes the slaugh¬ 
ter of animals, leather work, and the preparation and burial of 
the dead. This “eta' class has been largely restricted to separate 
hamlets. Discrimination against them in matters of marriage 
and of getting jobs, as well as other handicaps, have set them 
behind their neighbors in culture, health, intellectual accom¬ 
plishments, and economic life. Some missionaries have worked 
among them in the past, though few if any churches have 
survived. Miss Mary Jones, in Hiroshima, is calling the plight 
of these people to the attention of the churches in a special 
effort to help them. 

Industrial evangelism is really a live concern. Among the 
mining people only a bare beginning is being made. Factory 
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workers, though, are more accessible, and a commission of 
the National Christian Council is coordinating the work of the 
churches for this group. 

The laboring man in Asia does not have much of a chance. 
In Japan things are comparatively better than elsewhere, but 
even here he lives at a level hardly above starvation, and jobs 
lack permanency. Since the end of the Korean War, with its 
transitory boost to Japanese industry, something like a depres¬ 
sion has thrown many out of work. Conditions in the coal and 
steel industries of north Kyushu are desperate for about a mil¬ 
lion operatives. The social agencies of the churches in Japan 
are giving emergency aid, and at the same time efforts are be¬ 
ing made to establish churches here, as well as among other 
working people. 

Here and there the seed of the gospel falls and bears fruit. 
A New Year’s poll asked some workers, “What was the most 
joyful experience of last year for your” One young girl replied, 
“Joining the church.” This answer caught the eye of three other 
Christians, each one of whom thought he was the only one in 
the factory. From that tiny beginning a group has been gath¬ 
ered, and already the living core of a church is influencing the 
factory. 

Of the spirit of such Christians, Rev. Theodor Jaeckel, a de¬ 
voted German missionary serving laboring people, writes: “We 
find there a group of young workers who practically explode 
with joy in whatever they may be doing . . . they have sur¬ 
rendered all to the Lord Jesus Christ, and they believe He will 
carry them through.” 1 There are many difficulties, as both man¬ 
agement and labor often misunderstand Christian ministra¬ 
tions, and each is inclined to think it a scheme of the other to 
gain an advantage. 

1 Japan Christian Quarterly, January, 1956, p. 37. 
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Labor Unions 

Labor unions now enroll over six million workers, and they 
have great power, though not yet anything like that exercised 
in the Western countries. They sometimes sponsor the welfare 
programs of Christians, but in other instances they step in and 
put a stop to religious work. 

Always there have been some Christian employers in fac¬ 
tories and businesses. We think of a silk mill in Toyo-oka near 
Tokyo, where the management, faithful Christian laymen, 
considered the six thousand girl workers a natural field for 
evangelism, and retained a woman evangelist as dormitory 
matron. Baptisms in the local church were continuous. 

At the present time, this paternal type of industrial relation¬ 
ship is disappearing. Now, the Japanese churches realize that 
they must not only bring Christ to the individual workers, but 
they must help bring the entire system, management and labor, 
up to Christian standards. 

Home and Family Life 

Another group of related activities of the National Christian 
Council deals with home and family life, women, youth, and 
children. The family in Japan is undergoing radical changes. 
We have noted its strength, and even its deterring influence on 
prospective Christians. Today, in the mortar of modern city 
life, the family as an institution is being ground to powder. In 
every country this is true, but it particularly obtains in Japan, 
where postwar laws have intentionally weakened family bonds. 
Laws of inheritance have set aside the immemorial rule 
whereby the estate went intact to the eldest son; now it is di¬ 
vided equally between wife, eldest son, and other children. 
Legal rights are explicitly given grown sons and daughters. 
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They are free to choose their own life mates, to move from 
the home of their parents and establish a new home, and in 
genera! to disregard the authority of the family council. These 
changes are radical. They all but force members of the family 
apart, to find their own way in life, and the inheritance laws, 
if observed, can result in fragmentizing small farms still fur¬ 
ther. 

The Christian churches have a call to help the beleaguered 
Japanese home. The average Christian home is already one of 
the most attractive witnesses to the power of Christ in Japan. 
It is the purpose of the churches to extend those ideals into 
society at large, as well as to mend broken family life. The 1950 
visit of Dr. Irma Highbaugh of the International Missionary 
Council led to the holding of institutes where couples sat to¬ 
gether and discussed problems and ideals. Repeatedly, husbands 
remarked that it was the first time in their lives that they and 
their wives had been seen together in any kind of a meeting. 

Women and the New Japan 

Under the new laws in Japan, women have the vote. They 
hold public office. Hundreds of them are on the new local and 
prefectural boards and commissions. Women are not merely the 
bus conductors, the waitresses, and the barbers they were in 
yesterday’s Japan, but today they rub elbows with men in busi¬ 
ness offices, in factories, and in professional life. Whereas only 
a few years ago a wife would have followed along the street 
a few steps behind her husband, they now walk along together. 
Or sometimes a young wife may be seen sitting astride a motor- 
scooter, her husband clinging on behind as she swings through 
traffic to take him to the office. Perhaps she then goes to an 
office job of her own. Many women, however, are unprepared 
or inadequate to meet the new strains and responsibilities. In 
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the process of adjustment, therefore, the Christian church has 
the double task of aiding the unfortunate while infusing the 
ideals and spirit of Christ into the new patterns of life for 
women in Japanese society. 

Mrs. Kinuye Sugihara, the competent, busy chairman of the 
Commission on Women’s Work of the National Christian 
Council keeps this double goal constantly before the church. 

Through the methods that church women in Japan as else¬ 
where know so well, programs are set up in national confer¬ 
ences and then carried back to the different denominations. 
They are put into operation at the district level and eventually 
reach the local churches, all in a remarkable coordination. 
At the grassroots level of the church the most active and busi¬ 
nesslike organization is often the women’s society. It is the 
mainstay of pastoral support. Its members keep the church 
property in order, and they are sometimes an important element 
in the drive to finance a new building program. Japanese 
women manage through their mysterious “kitchen economy” to 
have enough on hand to take a full share in every church enter¬ 
prise. Under the guidance of the pastor’s wife or the woman 
evangelist, they are also helping to put into practice the 
church plans for evangelism in the home and for Christianizing 
family life. 

The national organization of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is also meeting the challenges of the new day. Their 
staff of highly trained secretaries fearlessly faces the dilemmas 
and opportunities confronting all Japanese women and brings 
to them solutions of permanent value. Especially in the cities, 
through counseling, job placements, religious influence and in¬ 
troductions to churches, the Y.W.C.A. is helping the modern 
Japanese woman as she finds her new place in the life of 
the nation. 
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Youth and the New Japan 

Youth is an urgent concern of the churches. The changes in 
family life in the new Japan, as we have already indicated, have 
affected the young men and women, too. Without the protection 
and guidance of the old, strong ties, it would seem that this 
new uprooted generation would be utterly lost. Many Japanese 
writers believe this to be true and undoubtedly there are multi¬ 
tudes of young people who are helpless in the face of the new 
freedoms and demands that are thrust upon them. 

Recent surveys made under the auspices of UNESCO in¬ 
dicate, however, that with all their frustrations and perplexities, 
adolescents and young married people on the whole are facing 
life with courage and resourcefulness. 1 Students still work very 
hard. Young business people still accept long working hours 
and small pay checks. They still love their families. A large 
percentage of those canvassed put their school work or their 
job as their first concern, and their home next. Nearly all looked 
on their parents with affection and respect. So the task of the 
church among youth is perhaps less difficult than it might 
seem. As a rule, 60 or 70 per cent of the people making up a 
local congregation are young people. They carry responsibili¬ 
ties, and as Christians they love their church. Here young men 
and women mingle freely; in the choir, in the youth societies, 
in community service, in evangelism, and in handling worship 
services. No training for the freer relationships of the new day 
could be better. 

It is, however, disturbing that among youth in general 
religious faith is almost entirely lacking. In some polls in the 


1 Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword: A Study of the Atutudes of 
Youth in Post-War Japan , by Jean StoetzeL A UNESCO Publication. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1955. 
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past, as many as 07 per cent have listed themselves as having 
no religious affiliation. In the UNESCO survey, only one per 
cent of the men questioned put religious interest in first place, 
and of the women, only 3 per cent! We can see that the 
churches in Japan face a tremendous task in challenging the 
oncoming generation. 

Work camps are one of the approaches to youth used by the 
churches since the war. All of the denominations sponsor them. 
They combine purposeful work and service with spiritual nur¬ 
ture and social fellowship. A conference and camp center for 
young people that has attracted wide attention and admiration 
is the Kiyosato Educational Experimental Project (KEEP), 
in Nagano Prefecture. This is a very successful experiment 
station for upland farming and stock raising as well as being a 
youth center. It was established by Paul Rusch, a member of 
the Anglican Church, and the founder of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew in Japan. 

Children and the Churches 

For children, the work of the National Council chiefly takes 
the form of the advancement of religious education through 
church schools. In past years, the National Sunday School As¬ 
sociation did splendid work in curriculum shaping, teacher 
training, publishing of materials, and holding of conferences. 
This program, including all the published materials, was a 
wartime casualty. Renewal of the work has been rather slow. 

From 1950-52, Mrs. Floyd Shacklock gave her leadership 
to the interdenominational direction of church school work, 
especially in the formation of standard curricula. Public meet¬ 
ings and annual conferences, such as the one held in Hiroshima 
in 1956 (attended by six hundred delegates), are drawing reli¬ 
gious education to the attention of the local churches. All the 
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resources of the Japanese churches are currently being mo¬ 
bilized in preparation for the World Convention on Christian 
Education, which is to be held in Tokyo, in August, 195A Rev. 
Masatake Fujita, secretary of the church school activities of 
the National Council is responsible for the major planning, 
while committees of prominent laymen are undertaking to 
raise the large sums of money necessary to finance a world con¬ 
vention. 

Laymen 

A national Laymen’s Association is active in some areas. In 
the Kwansai region (Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe), for example, the 
Christian business and professional men are vigorously push¬ 
ing their programs. This is a particular need of the United 
Church, which has a tendency to leave the initiative for church 
life primarily with the ministers. 

Media for Mass Communication 

The Commission on Audio-Visual Aids (A VACO with the 
very competent and genial Matthew Ogawa as secretary, now is 
housed in a new building cf its own. A variety of material is 
prepared for distribution to local churches. The newer films 
include one on John Wesley, with a Japanese sound track 
provided by the A VACO drama group. One wonders what 
John Wesley would think if he could hear his voice taking the 
Orient for his parish—in fluent Japanese. 

The almost universal use of radio in Japan provides a 
wide opportunity for mass communication of the gospel. 
AVACO produces over twenty programs every week. Each 
morning they offer a short worship service. Another early morn¬ 
ing program, “Hymn Time,” led by Christian choirs from 
Tokyo, is much appreciated. Unnumbered thousands regularly 
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listen to the Christian message over the air. Recently programs 
have been sent to Manila, where a powerful station returns 
them with such strength that all parts of Japan can be reached. 

Mention should be made of the “Lutheran Hour,” which 
was inaugurated by the Missouri Synod, but whose material is 
widely used by the other Lutheran churches. As many as three 
thousand inquiries a week have come to the Lutheran offices 
for further direction into the Christian life. Many other 
churches do radio work; a list would include most of the major 
groups. Eleven such have joined with AVACO in setting up a 
loose organization, the Japan Broadcasters’ Association. They 
expect to exchange ideas and materials, and to assist one an¬ 
other in a general way. 

Many of the newer stations are planning to use the tremen¬ 
dous broadcasting facilities now being added to its Manila sta¬ 
tion by the Far East Broadcasting Company—“electronic giants 
to help spread the gospel throughout Asia.” Television is, we 
are told, just ahead, but as yet receivers are so costly that it is 
not a pressing challenge to the church. When it becomes so, 
AVACO will no doubt be calling for help, and must have it. 

Christian Literature 

The production and distribution of Christian literature is 
a major concern of the Council, both through its own commis¬ 
sion and through the related Christian Literature Society. The 
Kyo Bun Kwan is the Society’s commercial arm and is respon¬ 
sible for the distribution of church materials. Offices and book¬ 
store are located in the Christian Center Building. The director 
of the commission, N. Ebisawa, has reported the comple¬ 
tion of the first five-year publishing program, inaugurated in 
1950 by Dr. Floyd Shacklock. A second program will be 
rounded out by the time of the Centenary celebrations in 1959. 
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All the numerous major Christian publishers have cooperated 
in various of the Society’s undertakings. The list of publications 
includes tracts and pamphlets, materials for children, popular 
Christian books, original Japanese Christian fiction, transla¬ 
tions of Christian classics of the past, and theological libraries 
of books by Japanese scholars. There are also large reference 
works such as commentaries, Biblical dictionaries, and ency¬ 
clopedias. This ambitious program, possible only in a nation of 
keen readers such as Japan, has been sustained by the generous 
cooperation of the Christian agencies in the West. 

The output for a single year, 1954, included titles by sixty- 
seven Japanese Christian authors, all original works. In addi¬ 
tion to the National Council programs, there are many Chris¬ 
tian books published by non-Christian firms. 

Missionary Associations 

Mention should be made of two nationwide associations of 
missionaries. One is the Fellowship of Christian Missionaries 
in Japan, which was in continuous existence from 1904 to 1942 
and resumed its activities after the interruption of the second 
world war. The other, formed in 1947, is the Evangelical Mis¬ 
sions Association of Japan. Both associations hold summer con¬ 
ferences. Each represents spiritual cooperation within its own 
membership, and there are some persons who belong to both. 
Until now, no common action by the two has seemed possible. 
However, the 1956 Executive Committee of the Fellowship 
lists as one of its major aims the deepening of fellowship with 
the Association, and the chairman, Rev. Harold McSherry, 
writes: “Both groups desire to grow closer together, and con¬ 
versations are continually undertaken to Increase understand¬ 
ing and love between them.” This is a good omen of future 
harmony in the common task. 
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Other Agencies 

Only brief notice can be taken of the work of the Education 
Association of Christian Schools, which is the common bond 
and clearinghouse for Christian schools. In the same way the 
All Japan Christian Social Welfare Association serves the mu¬ 
tual interests of the 350 or more Christian social work centers. 
Japan Church World Service is another organization alerted 
to every call of need. In time of flood, fire, earthquake, epidemic, 
or other emergency, an efficient system of distribution rushes 
needed supplies to the scene in a matter of hours. This group 
also does work for refugees and repatriated Japanese in cooper¬ 
ation with the World Council of Churches. 

The Churches and Public Issues 

Many critical problems face the people of Japan; naturally 
Christians are among those most concerned about them. A 
group of laymen, distinguished in Japanese public life, 
cooperate with ministerial members of the National Christian 
Council on these common concerns. Through the Commission 
on General Affairs and International Relations, they often 
speak for the church on current issues. Many of these issues 
derive^ from the Allied Occupation. 

The whole subject of military occupation is one of mixed 
good and evil. The forcible administration of the domestic life 
of one nation by another, as a prize of victory in war, is 
so unnatural a thing that it makes all relationships unreal. It 
may be so disastrous in moral effects as to ruin the conqueror 
through pride, as well as the conquered through despair. 

Fortunately, in the providence of God, Japan and the allied 
nations were spared that fate. From the beginning of the Occu¬ 
pation, Japan recognized its utter defeat, and realized that sur- 
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vival depended upon complete cooperation with the new 
regime. The lifting of the awful burden of war and the release 
from the horrors of bombing seemed to make the shifting of 
national responsibility, even to foreign victors, a blessed emanci¬ 
pation. In this time of shock a kind of merciful amnesia 
possessed the people. 

On the side of the Occupation authorities, a policy of respect 
and of fair-dealing was set by General MacArthur from the day 
of his arrival. Punitive measures were taken, but with judicial 
care, and soon a thoroughgoing program of recovery and re¬ 
construction was under way. Actual administration was left 
entirely in the hands of Japanese authorities. Almost before 
either side realized it, a state of mutual respect and regard had 
become general. This took the poison out of the perilously 
abnormal situation of the years of military occupation. 

Many of the changes we have been noting were already in¬ 
volved in Japans own rapid industrial revolution, and only 
their particular forms were reshaped by the new regulations. Of 
these changes, the Japanese people realize that some are per¬ 
manently beneficial, while others will be temporary and must 
gradually be modified to suit conditions and traditions in 
Japan. But regarding them all together, political, judicial, 
educational, industrial, farming, labor, and family laws, there 
is, we believe, no feeling of grievance. 

Unfortunately, the Occupation lasted too long; moreover, it 
lost much of its early idealism under the pressures of new 
antagonisms between nations—the war in Korea, for example. 
It was brought officially to an end in the spring of 1952 with 
the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty. To be sure, this did 
not include the Soviet Union, but terms were so generous, and 
the relief at the resumption of freedom was so immense, that 
a wave of joy swept the nation. However, in a few days it be- 
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came known that the peace treaty had been accompanied by 
the signing of a Security Pact. This provided, among other 
things, for the placing of foreign military bases throughout 
Japan, an arrangement that brought a shock of fear and recoil. 

The people of Japan objected to these installations because 
they feared that they would bring a war of annihilation bomb¬ 
ing from which there would be no escape. Russian air 
bases in both Sakhalin and the Kurils to the north are so close 
that jet planes could reach Japan from them in minutes. Fear 
was not the only factor shaping Japanese opinion. Land is 
scarce and even the 2 per cent of Japan’s total area thus occu¬ 
pied cannot be spared. These level tracts allocated to the air 
bases are particularly essential for food supply. In Japan, ten 
mouths must be fed from two and a half acres of cultivated 
land. These factors of fear and need produced a stormy psycho¬ 
logical climate and they still do. Undoubtedly, too, Communist 
agitation over this and the other related issues has increased 
the seriousness of the situation. 

Under further terms of the Security Pact, Japan has been 
asked to rearm. Few responsible persons in public life question 
the necessity for some degree of preparation to maintain do¬ 
mestic order, and perhaps for defense. However, revulsion 
against even the sight of a uniform, or the paying of a sen of 
tax for military purposes is so general that the people are un¬ 
willing to consider objectively the possible need for rearma¬ 
ment. 

It should be recalled that the new Constitution explicitly 
disavows the right of the state to make war, and pledges Japan 
never again to rearm. To be sure, this Constitution was largely 
dictated by the Allied Occupation, but these articles do, as a 
matter of fact, express the Japanese popular will. 

The most inflammatory concern of all is that of the hydrogen 
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bomb tests. In Japan the experiments with guided jet missiles 
are viewed with deep anger. Hiroshima and Nagasaki have 
branded a scar on the public feelings, and the very word “atom 
bomb” causes flesh to creep. The Marshall Islands in the South 
Seas—where Eniwetok is situated—became the mandated 
territory of Japan following World War I. They were a source 
of food supply as well as a station for the essential fishing 
industry in the South. In the eyes of the Japanese people this 
kitchen garden has now become a place of experiments in death. 

The loss of the entire Marshall Island area is an accepted 
penalty of war, but the nearness of its deadly breath to Japan 
creates terror in the public. Bomb fall-out has reached Tokyo 
two days after the experiments. People are afraid to go to the 
fish market for food, while the more nervous individuals dread 
a rainfall, and are said even to fear to breathe. Repeated state¬ 
ments and petitions have been issued by the Japan National 
Christian Council. In a statement in 1953 made in a most fra¬ 
ternal spirit, a solemn caution is given: “If the churches of 
America do not show a definite attitude in regard to this prob¬ 
lem, we fear that the people of Japan will no longer heed what 
the missionaries who are sent to us by your country preach.” 

The moral conditions surrounding the United States instal¬ 
lations in Japan create another problem for Christian concern. 
Military authority stops at the gate—beyond, cafes flourish, and 
crowds of “pan-pan” girls congregate. No doubt there is room 
for mutual blame; instead the women of the churches are 
taking positive steps to help. Mrs. Ochimi Kubushiro, of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, is giving particular 
direction to these efforts. In the Kyushu naval station of Kure 
the local Japanese church opened its doors to the foreign person¬ 
nel, and since 1954, programs of cultural and social interest 
have been provided. 
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It was seen that there must be greater cooperation to make 
any program effective, so Rev. and Mrs. Norman Koehler, a 
couple experienced in this kind of work, were sent out from 
the United States. They are systematizing the work for service¬ 
men with the help of the Japanese churches. Centers in Tachi- 
kawa near Tokyo, in Sendai, and in several other places, are 
being expanded into attractive homes for the lonely young men 
from the West. Japanese pastors are cooperating on the staffs, 
and the young people of the local churches are giving their 
time and friendship. 

We might add that some ten thousand servicemen have mar¬ 
ried Japanese women, and many of them have brought their 
brides back to North America. It is our Christian task to make 
these often lonely persons doubly welcome and at home in our 
churches. 

The Occupation Ter sonnet and the Churches 

We have considered some of the baffling public issues. Now 
let us turn to the more heartening aspect of relations with the 
Occupation and its personnel. The other faiths in Japan feared 
that there would be favoritism for Christianity. This the Oc¬ 
cupation authorities carefully avoided. Informally, and as in¬ 
dividuals, however, the chaplains did give aid and comfort to 
the church people in many ways, especially in the early years of 
the Occupation. 

Christian servicemen often gathered in a Japanese church, 
the Ginza Church in Tokyo, for example, or Shiloh in Yoko¬ 
hama, for religious services of their own. The meetings were 
open to the Japanese public, and even with the difficulties of 
language they became centers of warm Christian fellowship, as 
well as of ardent evangelism. Many a candy bar found its way 
into the “candy pool” distributed by the G.I.’s for Japanese 
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children. On the other hand, more than one homesick service¬ 
man in a lonely Japanese town found God for the first time in 
the local church, and knelt at the altar rail to receive baptism at 
the hand of a Japanese pastor. 

Chief Chaplain Ivan Bennett, in early 1946, was invited to 
offer a course of lectures on Christianity in the National Uni¬ 
versity in Tokyo, and took his assignment so seriously that he 
flew back to Australia for his research. Later other chaplains 
set up the Bennett Scholarship Fund for needy students of 
the Tokyo Union Theological Seminary. Various chapel-center 
units poured nearly thirty thousand dollars into this fund for a 
permanent endowment. The list of kindly, thoughtful deeds by 
members of the Occupation might be extended almost without 
limit. 

One other should be mentioned: “Operation Santa Claus,” 
which took place in 1952. Under Chaplain Austill’s leadership, 
the men of the installations in and around Tokyo sponsored 
public and private social centers, orphanages, and other institu¬ 
tions for the needy. With gifts and Christmas programs, they 
visited over twelve hundred such groups, themselves joining in 
the singing and festivities and personally distributing the pres¬ 
ents. The men of a Military Police contingent actually adopted 
one orphanage and brought the kiddies back to their barracks 
for the turkey feast with their big brothers. These kindnesses 
have not been lost on the Christians in Japan. It is reliably said 
that there is little, if any, of the prevailing anti-American senti¬ 
ment within the churches. 
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“And I have other sheep, that are not of 
this fold; I must bring them also. ... So 
shall there be one flock, one shepherd.” 

john 10:16 


(father Qhurckes and faiths 


Beyond the range of the Protestant churches in Japan are 
such groups as the Church of Latter Day Saints (Mormon), 
Christian Science, and Jehovah’s Witnesses, all of which are 
giving their testimony in the general outpouring of faith. There 
are also two older non-Protestant churches whose work de¬ 
serves consideration. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church in Japan 

The history of the Eastern Orthodox Church in Japan is 
unique. In 1872, a young chaplain attached to the Russian con¬ 
sulate in Hakodate, Hokkaido, resigned and moved to Tokyo. 
He had been studying the Japanese language for ten years and 
had felt the call to establish a mission to all Japan. He preached, 
constantly traveled, organized churches, wrote the liturgies, 
trained the Japanese clergy, and found time to become a saint 
and to engage in all ecumenical movements. Humanly speak¬ 
ing, he did it singlehanded. Obtaining a magnificent site, the 
highest spot in Tokyo, he collected from the humble members 
of his parishes enough to erect a massive cathedral. At the 
time of his death in 1912, as Archbishop Nicolai, he headed a 
church of over thirty thousand members. Little wonder that 
the popular name for the Japanese Orthodox Church is 
“Nicolai Kyokwai.” 
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After the Russian revolution in 1917, the state became bitterly 
hostile to religion and the daughter church in Japan fell on 
hard times. World War II made further inroads, reducing 
church membership from forty thousand to a bare eight or nine 
thousand persons. Metropolitan Sergius, worthy disciple and 
successor to Nicolai, withdrew into retirement upon the nation¬ 
alizing of all Japanese churches in 1940-1. There was dissen¬ 
sion as to his successor. The situation was further worsened 
after the surrender, when the Soviet Russian diplomatic mission 
virtually took over the official activities of the church. In 1953, 
Bishop Ireney of the United States established order in the 
Japanese church with authority exercised under the Metropoli¬ 
tan of New York. It seems always to be the fate of the Eastern 
Orthodox churches to be tied to the chariot-wheel of political 
power, although the people themselves have few political con¬ 
cerns. Notwithstanding the turmoil and troubles this Japanese 
church has had to face, it registered five hundred baptisms in 
1956 and is showing signs of renewed growth, for the members 
love their church and find the deep well-springs of living in it. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

We have already glanced at the early history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Japan and have seen how it ended in anni¬ 
hilation and mass martyrdom in the Shimabara revolt of 1638. 

Two hundred years later, when Japan again was opened to 
the West and Roman Catholic priests came again to live in 
Nagasaki, an incredible thing happened. One day a group of 
women came in from the country and gathered at the back of 
the room while the priest was celebrating his lonely Mass. After¬ 
ward they made themselves known as hereditary Christians. 
With no ministry, no Scriptures, almost no instruction, and in 
daily danger of death, they and some ten thousand other hidden 
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Christians (“crypto-Catholics”) had come through the ordeal 
of two centuries. No wonder the Japanese people looked on 
this strange, potent religion of Christianity with both “horror 
and admiration” as one Catholic author states. 

Since persecution soon broke out again, it became the settled 
policy of the church to move with extreme quietness and cau¬ 
tion. What was called a “precarious truce” with society was the 
pattern followed almost until World War II. There was some 
growth, mostly in the traditional Christian communities of 
Kyushu and was by natural increase in Catholic families. For 
wartime purposes, the church was revamped with all adminis¬ 
tration put into the hands of Japanese clergy. The Roman 
Catholics, like the Protestants, underwent the same grueling 
trials of dislocation, pressures, bombings, and disaster. 

The church remained undaunted and of all religious bodies, 
it was the first to have a plan of recovery and the first to begin 
to put it into effect after the war. Clear thinking and swift 
action were evident in the well-aimed program of this world 
Christian force. With a large staff of priests, monks, and nuns, 
drawn from many countries, it had been possible to shift work 
assignments according to the changing political affiliations 
the Axis during the war and the Allies afterward. Let us not 
forget that it is repeatedly asserted by the foreign clergy that 
they have no national loyalties whatsoever. They say that the 
church and God have their total allegiance. They take no 
furloughs and seldom leave Japan. 

In size, the Roman Catholic Church had reached about 
125,000 in 1941. Dropping very low, as all Japanese churches 
did during this period, it recovered the lost ground and by 
1948 was back to the prewar strength. Since that time it has 
steadily grown until now its numbers have probably reached 
beyond two hundred thousand. Each year, upwards of twenty-* 
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five thousand baptisms are registered. Many of those baptized 
are infants born in Roman Catholic families. This is as the 
church desires; most of them will never be lost to the church 
but will be its members of tomorrow. 

Schools have been multiplied all over the country, from 
kindergartens through primary and secondary parochial 
schools, high schools, and colleges to the splendid center of 
broad learning at St. Sophia’s University in Tokyo. Works of 
mercy engage the services of many of the three thousand Jap¬ 
anese clergy, men and women, and the foreign staff of nearly 
two thousand. The church no longer occupies a small building 
on some back street. Advantageous city corners and strategically 
placed town sites or village market centers now burgeon with 
the large, commodious sanctuaries and parish houses of this 
world church. 

What are the reasons for the virility of the Roman Church, 
both in adversity and in the present period of free opportunity ? 
Perhaps both its strength and its weakness may be summed 
up in the word “power.” In times of confusion people do seem 
to want authority and certainty. The tradition of a long past, 
of a uniform theology, and of systematic instruction is appeal¬ 
ing. The explicit directions for living, and the skilled dealing 
with moral obligations and privileges are attractive to simple, 
earnest people. 

The celebration of the Mass is a constant reminder of atone¬ 
ment for sin; thus dramatized it reaches the heart. When the 
authority of the church is believed to channel from God him¬ 
self by direct delegation through this one church, and to reach 
beyond death to eternity, there is no wonder at its appeal. 

Not too unlike the temple services of Buddhism, its liturgy 
soon becomes familiar. Its intoning of prayers for the spirits of 
the dead, and veneration of semidivine saints, find a natural 
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affinity with both Buddhist and Shinto traditions. Finally, it 
asks specific things of every member, and it disciplines these 
into habitual loyalties. Moreover, there is a door always held 
open for commitment to the higher lifetime service of priest, 
monk, or nun for those drawn to the life of total devotion. 

We of the older Protestant churches in Japan find ourselves 
midway between the formidable strength of the Roman Church 
and the breathless, disordered ardor of the newer evangelical 
groups. While we try to maintain both light and heat in our 
witness and church life, we would have fellowship with both 
groups and strive to learn from both, for we have it from our 
Master that there is “one Shepherd.” 

Other Faiths: Shinto 

Outside the Christian fold are God’s other sheep, wandering 
in Shinto, Buddhism, and the newer faiths. We have spoken of 
these religious systems as roadblocks to Christian conversion, 
and they are. They are also religious forces, each contributing 
in its own way to the life of the new Japan. As Christians, we 
cannot ignore them. For one thing, the National Shrine Head¬ 
quarters, the Buddhist Council, and the New-Religions Federa¬ 
tion, with the Protestant and Roman Catholic national bodies, 
are organized in the Japan League of Religions. But more im¬ 
portant than this, they have come through the war and the re¬ 
construction with a new vigor, and, whether we like it or not, 
with a new nearness to many Christian emphases. To under¬ 
stand the religious climate in Japan we consider each. 

What has happened to Shinto ? In the villages and at the folk 
level, nothing much has changed. If anything, the festivals have 
taken on new color and elaborateness. Even in the cities, one 
must often stop for the passing of the processions that carry the 
Shinto ark from house to house in the annual pastoral calls of 
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the neighborhood deity from some nearby shrine. This ancient 
custom had lapsed in cities, but it was recently revived and 
is now prevalent everywhere. 

State ceremonies and public financial support of the shrines 
were outlawed by the Occupation and since that time there 
has been no return to the national cult. After experiencing 
some difficulty, the shrine authorities have now accomplished 
a shift to voluntary support. It is said that they do not wish to 
return to governmental patronage because of the accompanying 
controls. Most of the hundred thousand or so Shinto shrines 
are affiliated with the National Shrine Headquarters and as 
private religious institutions are supported by the voluntary 
gifts of their worshipers. They still attract pilgrims, they still 
sell charms for the family god-shelf, and the priests still offer 
petitions ( norito ) for the public weal, for good crops, and for 
family prosperity. 

There are Shinto leaders who want to do more for the peo¬ 
ple, and a real effort is being made to incorporate ethical and 
religious content with some service of instruction. Before the 
war, this lack in Shinto observances was offset by the assiduous 
teaching of “national ethics” in the schools. All such elements 
were removed from the school programs by the Occupation, 
and nothing was put in their place. Here is one real vacuum 
that must be filled, for the present “social studies” have no 
spiritual or ethical content. A school system without moral 
direction is something the Japanese never conceived of before 
the arrival of present Western educational patterns. Most people 
feel that the public schools must soon introduce some elements 
of spiritual instruction and discipline. 

A reasonable patriotism will also undoubtedly reappear. 
Without national spirit no people can be normal. It went to an 
exaggerated extreme in Japan, but some degree of national 
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pride is essential. In this rebirth, the role of traditional Shinto 
and Confucian ethics is uncertain; however it will probably 
be influential. They were the guide to moral conduct in the old 
Japan. For multitudes, who have no other personal faith, they 
may have to be the guide in the new Japan. 

We come naturally to the question of the Emperor, whose 
prewar status embodied national pride and Shinto leadership 
to a high degree, as we have seen. 

His fate hung on the fortunes of war and defeat, and was 
determined by Westerners, who decided as a matter of policy 
to leave him on the throne. He was to make a public commit 
ment to the democratic regime, which he did in his address 
to the Diet in January, 1946. At that time he said, “The ties 
between us and our people have always stood upon mutual 
trust and affection. They do not depend upon mere legend and 
myths, they are not predicated on the false conception that the 
Emperor is manifest deity and that the Japanese people are 
superior to other races and fated to rule the world.” 

This was a statement of great significance, and undoubtedly 
it was made sincerely by the Emperor. In this speech he repu¬ 
diated the ultra-nationalistic dogma of his own divinity. This 
was a good thing at the time and it may prove an important 
buttress for moderate opinion in the future. Much more im¬ 
portant, however, was his brushing from the records any claim 
that an inherent racial superiority destined the Japanese to 
rule the world. This was the tragic doctrine that ran their 
ship of state on the rocks. The Emperor was the one to voice 
the present recognition of all Japanese that it is not true. 

The Emperor has truly phrased his own position in the new 
Japan: “The ties between us and our people [are] mutual trust 
and affection.” During the war years the super-patriots would 
not abide so intimate a relation, but today it is generally 
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accepted. Not only has the Emperor suffered with and for his 
people throughout their ordeal; they now can see that he did 
what he could to avoid it. Today he is lending whatever influ¬ 
ence he can exert toward the welfare of the people. His position 
was never stronger than now; he must be counted as an ele¬ 
ment of moral strength in the new Japan. 

Other 'Faiths: Buddhism 

The wartime losses of Buddhism were great. Occupation 
policies of land reallocation, at prices amounting to virtual 
confiscation, deprived most of the temples and monasteries of 
their chief means of income from forests and land rentals. 
Thrown back on a voluntary basis of support, they have had to 
make severe readjustments. On the whole the change seems to 
have been a stimulus to more activity rather than less. Like the 
Christian pastors, Buddhist priests have had to resort to part- 
time occupations for their living. Teaching of various arts, 
skills, and cultural studies brings them into community life 
as never before. The role of a Buddhist kindergarten superin¬ 
tendent may in the end prove much more congenial than 
merely that of a “burial-priest” or a chanter of sutras. 

There are elements of inner renewal in Buddhism. Some 
temples have preaching, religious education, worship services 
with hymn-singing, cultivation of devotional attitudes toward 
Hotoke Sama (Buddha) that in general parallel Christian 
practices and propaganda. This need not be put down to mere 
imitation; it may well reflect genuine religious life. Important, 
too, is the increased scale of social work, relief work, and even 
of agitation for improved public morals. There is a Buddhist 
Socialist League. Many peace societies thrive among the sects. 
And on the international level, Buddhism, including Japanese 
Buddhism, feels the pulse of new Asian, or even world-wide, 
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life throbbing in its veins. World congresses in country after 
country testify to its new sense of oneness and mission. The 
Second World Conference of Buddhists, meeting in Kyoto in 
1952, made the public vow: “We solemnly pledge ourselves 
before the hallowed presence of the Buddha to unite the forces 
of all the Buddhists of the world in his gracious light; to 
preach the truth to all peoples; to promote the way of mutual 
service with the spirit of love and trust; to further the cause of 
permanent peace in the spirit of selflessness taught by the 
Buddha.” 

There are no statistics as to the strength of either Shinto or 
Buddhism. Characteristically they never count heads, but 
families, and since their memberships overlap they together 
claim today many millions more than the total population. 

Other Fatihs: The New Religions 

We have noted the voluntary faiths hitherto classified as Sect 
Shinto. Some of them, such as Tenrikyo and Konkokyo, have 
as long a history in Japan as Protestant Christianity, and they 
count their members in millions. Since the war, a host of new 
religions has sprung to life. Over seven hundred separate 
groups have been registered. Roughly one third of these stem 
from Shinto or center about some one of the old deities. An¬ 
other third may be considered offshoots from Buddhist sects. 

Over two hundred cannot be so classified, and anyone with 
a Christian background will at once recognize the influence of 
Christian thinking and practice on them. They have not taken 
the trademarks, though some come near it, as, for example the 
Church of the Messiah (Messhiya Kyodan) and the Perfect 
Liberty Kyodan. 

They have much in common. A magnetic founder announces 
his call to offer health, peace of mind, family harmony, finan- 
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cial success, and general well-being to individuals, with world 
peace and national security thrown in for good measure. He 
usually has his authority from some deity; often it is in oracles 
or written scriptures. He gathers followers, who in turn create 
a community of faith and fellowship. They have rhythmic 
exercises, periods of silence, directed meditation, and assigned 
missionary duties. 

Thousands will gather in one of the central headquarters 
pavilions for these earnest exercises. Sometimes they break up 
into groups for guided counseling. They listen to one another’s 
troubles, for it is assumed that everybody has troubles. They 
give mutual aid, spiritual and financial. Testimonies to faith- 
cures and mended broken homes are frequent. When a candi¬ 
date comes to join, no embarrassing questions are asked. He is 
admitted and taken into the circle. Mushrooming since 1946, 
these faiths are said to enroll more than ten million members. 

These are some of the “other sheep.” What shall we think of 
the folds they are in? They are all the people have had as 
avenues of approach to God. Some of them are very, very old. 
Even the new ones do not seem to be frauds, but genuine up- 
reaching toward the Unseen from whence it is believed help 
can come. Sometimes help does seem to come. 

Non-Christian Japanese consider these philosophies as offer¬ 
ing alternatives to a faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour. If the 
good is the enemy of the best, they are enemies of Christianity. 
But then, without them during these centuries, how would the 
“double search” of the Good Shepherd and the wandering 
sheep ever have come to any mutual finding? It is all a mystery, 
the fact of these other faiths and their new vitality. Shall we 
think of them as our “beloved adversaries” and go on giving 
our Christian witness, confident that in God’s own day Christ 
will have all the world in his one fold ? 
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. . this is the victory . . . our faith.” 

I JOHN 5:4 



Tomorrow—Girisis and Gross 


There is a new Japan. It is rising like a phoenix from its 
ashes of yesterday. In the cities, new buildings, improved streets, 
new buses and trolleys, countless three-wheeled delivery trucks, 
fresh storefronts, and a bewildering array of new manu¬ 
factured products make the Japan of yesterday seem like an¬ 
other world. Department stores are crowded, theaters and rec¬ 
reation parks teem with humanity. It is the people, however, 
who most reflect the zest of the new life. They walk with 
springy step, stream in and out of the stations and office build¬ 
ings with abounding energy; even in the rush hour waiting 
lines, their faces register new health and good spirit. 

The rural people share in this regeneration. Good roads and 
greatly expanded transportation facilities bring the villages into 
more intimate communication with one another and with the 
cities. The bombing of World War II did not reach the rural 
areas. Maintaining their own food production gave farmers an 
immense advantage over their urban cousins during the early 
postwar years and inflation eased them out of debt. Moreover, 
the deliberate policy of land redistribution gave tenant farmers 
opportunities that they had never had before. 

While this picture of Japan is true, it also must be said that 
under the surface surge perils more threatening than any in the 
past. Indeed, almost all of the old crises remain, and these have 
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been vastly aggravated by war and defeat. Japan’s unbalanced 
land and population ratio is her major problem, a continuing 
crisis from which smaller crises have stemmed. A population of 
ninety million people must live on a land area the size of the 
state of Montana. The country is mountainous and heavily 
forested, and scarcely one sixth of the total area is available 
for cultivation. Whatever other factors there were in Japan’s 
expansionist policies of recent decades, the general fear of starva¬ 
tion was a prime motivation. Manchurian plains beckoned, as 
did the lush fertility of the South Sea Islands and Taiwan and 
the mineral resources of North China. The people turned to 
manufacturing, shipping was essential, and overseas markets 
were sought throughout the world. These were all elements 
disturbing to the world’s economy, and they ended in ruin. 

What of these same factors now? Population increase in 
Japan is not among the highest in the modern nations, but it 
does amount to more than a million a year. Living space, since 
World War II, has been cut back to that of Japan’s four main 
islands—the ancient limits of the traditional twenty-five mil¬ 
lion Japanese of centuries past. The merchant marine was lost, 
and with it ready access to the free markets of Asia and 
Europe, and because of a number of intricate postwar prob¬ 
lems, Japanese national economy is too much at the mercy of 
United States policies. Natural resources for mills and factories 
have been reduced because of territorial losses. Even the fish¬ 
eries are threatened in the south by “radio-active rain,” and in 
the north by a hard bargaining neighbor, the Soviet Union. 

Freedom and Responsibility 

Within Japan there are new crises, which have been referred 
to in the preceding chapter. Occupation changes, initiated with 
the best of intentions but definitely Western in outlook, must 
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come under critical reappraisal and remodeling. In the mean¬ 
time, a period of confusion is inevitable. A rash of gambling, 
with thousands of “pinball joints” and extensive racing centers 
for bicycles, horses, and dogs, as well as a good deal of juvenile 
delinquency, plague society. 

Deep beneath these surface ills is the ever-present problem 
of freedom and responsibility. This is a spiritual dilemma of the 
first magnitude, and it touches Japanese society at every point. 
Traditionally the Japanese have thought of the good life in 
terms of loyal performance of clearly indicated duties. Their 
culture has mirrored discipline, order, and organic group re¬ 
lationships. War experiences brought these qualities to their 
sternest realization. Regulated living was at its height when the 
imperial order for surrender came. 

The Western ideal presents another view of life—that of free¬ 
dom, of individual accountability, of a democratic nation and 
state. To Japanese eyes this view is attractive, but intensely 
dangerous. Many old-fashioned people consider it a badly dis¬ 
torted picture of human relationships. Yet its worth is evident 
and, at least as practiced in the West, it has yielded many fine 
fruits of character as well as social institutions. The tension 
between conflicting views of life will be Japan’s new crisis for 
a long time to come. The right blending of the two in a 
harmonious society is the goal of the best minds in Japan to¬ 
day, and among them are many thoughtful Christians. 

Communism 

In Japan, communism is an imponderable influence, hard to 
appraise, but undoubtedly real. Ever since the war with China 
over Manchuria in 1894, and the Russo-Japanese war of 1904, 
Japan had viewed Russia with dislike and fear. The Russian 
Revolution, too, with the murder of the Czar and his family 
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and the liquidation of the intellectuals, profoundly shocked 
the Japanese people, for whom—as we have already seen— 
respect for authority and veneration of the ruler form the very 
core of national loyalty. So among the middle and upper 
classes, who carry the responsibilities of government and 
public order, communism and indeed socialism seem to be 
sheer disloyalty and treason. The creed of Karl Marx offers 
an alluring promise of economic salvation to underprivileged 
or aggrieved classes, and in Japan there are many such persons. 
Tenant farmers, unskilled laborers, and jobless white collar 
workers, as well as many frustrated college students have been 
a fruitful field for Communist cultivation. 

Government repression has always driven the organized 
Communist movement underground, so no facts are available 
as to its relative strength. Voting strength, at present, is said to 
be about a million. 

Immediately after World War II, Occupation authorities 
freed all political prisoners. Communism then had its day. By 
1946, the released leaders had public demonstrations under way, 
while all kinds of organizations were systematically infiltrated. 
The growing labor unions, too, were quickly brought under 
Communist discipline. The climax came with a threat of a 
general strike, which would have tied up transport, communi¬ 
cations, and all public service. The Occupation took action 
restraining the unions, and public opinion supported this con¬ 
trol. 

As many as twenty-five elected Communist members sat in 
the Diet in 1949, when the party was most openly aggressive. 
On May Day, 1952, as the Occupation came to an end, Com¬ 
munists celebrated by violent street demonstrations, with dam¬ 
age to property and clashes with police in which poison throw¬ 
ing caused some casualties. The public reaction was so sharp 
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that when a new Diet was elected a very repressive labor law 
was passed. A change of Communist policy followed. The lead¬ 
ers disappeared underground. Aggressive action in the labor 
unions and among students subsided. In the next general election 
over four hundred Communist candidates ran for Diet seats, 
but their candidacy was not pressed and only one was elected. 
The purpose for so many entrants was apparently one of public 
education, while the Communists bided their time for a more 
propitious occasion to exercise political power. In 1955, Sanzo 
Nozaka, first secretary of the Communist Party, was elected to 
the national Diet. He is generally accounted the ablest and 
most influential leader of the party in Japan. 

If one asks a Japanese Christian about communism, the an¬ 
swer is always the same. So un-Japanese a system, they say, 
could not conceivably be accepted by the people. They think 
there is not the slightest possibility of its ever taking over their 
country, or even really taking root in Japan as a major ideology. 

So long as no major crisis occurs, they may be right. Thus 
far, neither the shock of a losing war nor of foreign occupation 
has broken the framework of Japanese society. No thorough¬ 
going revolution or change has yet taken place. If it does not, 
communism is not likely to be a controlling factor in national 
destiny. But if there should be another war, with atom weapons, 
or if a shattering economic disruption should occur, no one 
could predict the turn events might take, particularly in the 
aftermath of social disintegration. This might deliver the 
nation into the skilled hands of even a small party or permit 
infiltration from neighboring states. So the question of “de¬ 
mocracy, 5) which misused may mean license, is not an abstrac¬ 
tion, but a pressing problem loaded with urgent and critical 
issues. 
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Japan on the Tightrope 

Japan now plays a precarious role on the world stage. Eco¬ 
nomically dependent, though politically free, she must live in 
extreme tension and crisis. By the swift, strange turn of recent 
events, the world today is drawn taut between two vast poles 
of power. And right in the center of this tightrope Japan 
must play her act. There is no margin of safety for one misstep. 
The balance must be kept no matter what happens. Maintaining 
it requires renewed ties with Korean neighbors, and the 
millennium-long contact with next-door China must be re¬ 
sumed. The lines that ran all the way to Indonesia during the 
war must be reconnected in peace, and over the horizon in the 
north, the inevitable intercurrents of life with the people of 
the Asian Soviet states must begin to flow. This is just to say 
that Japan belongs to Asia. 

Middleman in Asia 

It would be idle to speculate on what might have been, except 
as speculation throws light on what may be tomorrow. We 
have often wondered whether, in the providence of God, it 
was not intended that the gap of four centuries between the 
European-American nations and the peoples of the East should 
be bridged by Japan. Like Benjamin, the least and the last 
among his brethren, Japan observed the most strict seclusion 
until the latest time. Then, with a resolution and an organi¬ 
zation that seemed a miracle, it moved into the family of na¬ 
tions. Without renouncing its past, Japan gave a critical but 
genuine welcome to the new world. Without deserting Asia, it 
joined the West. It bade fare to be, for one point in history, the 
useful middleman in the smooth intercourse—economic, po¬ 
litical, and cultural—-between the two worlds, East and West. 
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During the tragic years of national pride, exploitation, ag- 
gression, and war, Japan forfeited that opportunity. Now, re¬ 
fined by the fires of defeat and adversity, the people have 
achieved a new humility of spirit. Purged of the war fever, they 
may qualify again for the role of peacemaker. In the center of 
Hiroshima, on the cenotaph over the ashes of the victims of 
the bomb, are inscribed the words: “Rest in peace; for we will 
not repeat our sin.” The deepest awareness of all is among the 
Christians. It was Rev. Kiyoshi Tanimoto who added the com¬ 
mentary: “What was our sin? The sin was to go to war.” With 
such insights are the bridges of atonement and reconciliation 
built. 

Already in the fields of trade, science, culture, and religion, 
Japan is beginning to re weave the fabric of life with her Asian 
neighbors. Almost daily, the papers report some conference to 
which delegates have gone, or the arrival of some welcomed 
deputation from another country. In the Christian circle this is 
equally true. From international student work camps all down 
the line of various Christian activities to the Asian Council on 
Ecumenical Mission of 1956, Japanese participation has been 
undertaken with an eagerness that touches the heart. Among 
Christians at least, the wounds of past tragedies seem to be 
healing rapidly, and the churches feel that in a new and better 
sense they do belong to Asia and are accepted. 

World Contacts 

The world contacts of Christians, too, are very precious. 
From the inception of the International Missionary Council, 
the Japan National Christian Council has been an active con¬ 
stituent member, sending delegations to all world conferences 
and joining in all its projects. Added ties with the World 
Council of Churches and its agencies brings the Japanese Chris- 
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tian movement directly into the currents of fellowship with the 
other churches of the world. 

Both for her own survival, and for the health of the world 
during these next decades, Japan must be assisted along the way 
to reintegration in the world’s life. The stake is not merely a 
political one, it is spiritual as well. In all this, Christians of the 
West are deeply involved. It is ours to help create, in our own 
lands, a climate of sympathy in which enlightened public 
policies for world reconciliation may have a chance. 

Japanese Christians in Continuing Crises 

Crisis is not new for Japanese Christians. As a matter of fact 
they have never known anything else. Not again to mention 
the heroic history of the early and the later Roman Catholics, 
even the Protestants during this past century have had no re¬ 
lease from the changing, but constant pressure of a society in 
crisis. Perhaps the life story of an old friend of the writer will 
illustrate this. Makoto Otomo, the elderly pastor of a church in 
Nagasaki, was at home when the bomb struck. No slightest ves¬ 
tige of him, or his family, has ever been found. Our recollection 
goes back to a day in Sendai when the young Otomo, son of a 
well-to-do Buddhist family, stayed behind one evening after the 
Bible class adjourned, and told of his decision to become a 
Christian minister. After a prayer of dedication, he went into 
the night. At home his father heard him telling his mother 
about his decision. Coming out of his room in a towering rage, 
he drove his son from the house. Makoto walked the streets 
that night, then found a job pulling a ricksha in a railway 
station night crew while he put himself through college. That 
is the ancient “offense of the cross,” where one’s enemies are 
those of his own household—and it is still one with which 
ordinary Christians in Japan may at any time have to deal. 
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Makoto was talented in music and art, and as he moved into 
Japan’s modern international world, he was drawn toward the 
secular interests which stretched out beyond the church’s life. 
This has been the second set of crises for Christians in modern 
Japan, as it is for all of us in our busy world: a thousand con¬ 
testants for our attention and loyalty besides the ideal of the 
community in Christ. Makoto struggled through this crisis to 
a humble, devoted faith, which stood all tests. 

Then the nation laid its hand on him and he went into the 
armed services for three years, and learned the art of war. 
Clergymen in Japan are not exempt from conscription. Makoto, 
like other Japanese Christians, had to face the ordeal of almost 
continuous war since the turn of the century. 

With the nation’s expansion, the churches felt the call to carry 
the Christian gospel into the widening areas, and Makoto 
volunteered for the arduous and thankless task of pioneer evan¬ 
gelism in the bleak towns of northern Manchuria. He spent 
himself in this and was given a much needed reprieve, the 
assignment to a quiet church near a Christian boys’ school in 
Nagasaki. The end came in Japan’s latest crisis: atomic fission 
in a world war. 

Christians Meet Crisis with Faith 

At every phase of Japan’s crises the cross has been raised by 
someone. The early bands expected and faced ostracism, 
ridicule, and suspicion of loyalty. Inconspicuous preaching 
from many pulpits strove to hold the people to the simple, 
humble ways of Christian discipleship. When Japan began to 
spread over Asia, we well recall Bishop Motozo Akazawa, of 
the Japan Methodist Church, who was beloved and revered for 
his grace of character, saying: “It is not right. We do not belong 
there. God cannot bless it.” In 1938, the indomitable layman 
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and man of public affairs, Daikichiro Tagawa, stood before the 
National Christian Council and predicted God’s verdict of 
flight and defeat if the armies of Japan marched into China. 
And Isamu Omura, then the youthful dean of Aoyama Gakuin 
Theological Department, lifted his voice in protest and then re¬ 
signed his position. He is now one of the most widely influen¬ 
tial pastors in Tokyo. 

We heard Toshio Suekane, who served with the Japanese 
YMCA in China, address an Easter rally of thousands of Chris¬ 
tians in Tokyo, in 1946, and say: “All the remainder of my life 
will not sufflce to make amends to the people of China for our 
deeds, but to make amends shall be the purpose of my life.” 

Toyohiko Kagawa in his immortal lyric “Tears” poured out 
his heart in penitential confession to the people of China for the 
aggression of his nation; he paid the price in weeks of deten¬ 
tion, and almost nightly grilling by the thought police. 

In the crisis of total war, Christians bore the cross bravely. 
We have heard how one night in May, 1945, gray swans 
swooped through the sky and dropped their fire eggs on a city 
suburb. There a pastor and his wife shared with their neighbors 
the complete destruction of all their possessions. But before the 
ashes had cooled, these Christians were back, ministering to the 
burned and shocked, gathering together stray children, and 
forgetting their own misery in service to others. Writing of it 
later, the wife said: “At first we felt lost; but then it all turned 
to joy, ’till now our favorite verse is the one in Philippians 
1:29: Tor it has been granted to you that for the sake of 
Christ you should not only believe in him but also suffer for 
his sake.’ ” 

In the crisis of defeat, too, the Christians carried the cross 
with quiet resolution. A few days after the surrender, the first 
detachment of airborne troops came to prepare for the begin- 
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ning of military occupation. Three million Japanese were still 
under arms. The Pacific campaign had been ruthless. What fate 
might await these first troops, as they came out of the air and set 
foot on the unfamiliar soil of Japan, no one could say. They 
landed at Atsugi Airfield, alert, armed, suspicious, possibly 
frightened. What met their sight was a reception tent decorated 
with the red bunting of welcome. From the tent a deputation 
of Japanese ladies, dressed in their best black, came walking to¬ 
ward them. Each lady had a white ribbon pinned on her shoul¬ 
der, bearing the familiar letters, W.C.T.U. They had come to 
invite the soldiers to have a cup of tea before taking their posts! 
This took courage, for the Japanese people might take this as 
proof that Christians were the Quislings many people believed 
them to be. If, in our Western way, we are inclined to think that 
tea a little foolish and romantic, we might recall what has taken 
place around every installation since that time. The cluster of 
“teahouses” that cater to the soldiers serve anything but tea! 

The reconstruction days of crisis found Christians exhibiting 
the self-forgetting love of Christ. Yoriichi Manabe, chairman of 
the Commission on Relief, and the one who probably did more 
than anyone else to follow up cases of need for the United 
Church, was, himself, the pastor of a city church. In one of the 
bombings his church was wiped out, as well as his own 
home and library. Only three, of over a hundred, of his pastoral 
families escaped the holocaust. 

Sometime later, he invited us to preach to his people. When 
we picked our way out to a far-off suburb we found that “the 
church” was a tiny shack of two small rooms, somehow ob¬ 
tained for a home by one of Pastor Manabe’s parishioners. They 
had taken the minister and his family in to live with them and 
now both families were trying to accommodate some sixty peo¬ 
ple, who sat so tightly on the floor as to be unable to rise to sing 
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the hymns. What could one preach to such people—at such a 
place and at such a time? There was not a sign of complaint or 
self-pity on a single face; only worship and devotion and 
thanksgiving to God. No wonder that when, with stumbling 
tongue, we tried to express the meaning of St. Paul’s signature: 
“An ambassador in chains,” none of us could go on without 
tears. 

Of the countries in Asia, Japan was the first to come into the 
modern world; the first to grow into a modern state; the first to 
follow the fierce, futile way of militarism; the first to lose a war 
so completely as to be shorn of all freedom of action; the first to 
have to learn to live under the tutelage of conquerors. Per¬ 
haps in a Japan of continuing crises, the tiny minority of Chris¬ 
tians bearing their cross to victory will have set an example not 
only for Japan, but for all Christians everywhere as they meet 
the recurring cycles of crisis of today and tomorrow. 

Our Involvement in Crisis 

We of the West, and particularly we Christians, are deeply in¬ 
volved in Japan’s crises. Our nations have been the agents of 
change and of the reshaping of Japan, and therefore we bear a 
heavy load of continuing responsibility for her and her people. 
In the laboratory of current history, Japan presents a classic case 
study of national tensions and motives, of critical international 
decisions, and of irresistible consequences that seem character¬ 
istic of our world scene. What has happened to her may happen 
to the nation of any one of us tomorrow. What Christians have 
faced in Japan may be the experience of Christians elsewhere in 
the coming days. The ramps of national self-will, on which 
Japan’s collision occurred, still have many and mighty con¬ 
tenders seeking the favored lanes of the world’s traffic. It is no 
small or inconsequential group of crises that we have been sur- 
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veying in Japan. We may have to meet similar ones ourselves. 
We are all a part o£ today’s troubled world. It cannot be as out¬ 
siders, then, that we face the common responsibilities of Chris¬ 
tians—in our world—or in Japan. 

Japanese Christians Welcome Help 

It is a cause for thanksgiving that our cooperation is sought 
by the Japanese Christians. They recognize their desperate 
need for assistance in winning the nation to Christ and this 
awareness overcomes a natural reluctance to receive aid. This is 
a welcome contrast to the natural inclination of all Japanese to 
hide their needs rather than exhibit them. One of the things 
that endeared the ordinary people to the allied servicemen was 
that they seldom asked for help, and then only after they had 
exhausted every resource of their own. It is important that the 
Japanese Christians eagerly receive our cooperation and it is 
a privilege to cooperate with persons of such seltreliance. 

Fortunately, the present span of church life and organization 
is wide. It includes every degree of autonomy, ranging from the 
advanced maturity of the United Church and the other older 
churches through varying degrees of cooperation to the newer 
groups, where the initiative in conducting church activities is 
still largely with the foreign missionaries. In every kind of or¬ 
ganization there is a welcome and a suitable apparatus for chan¬ 
neling gifts or personnel straight to the designated need, 
whether in church extension, education, social work, litera¬ 
ture, or some new type of undertaking. 

In 1951, Mitsuru Tomita, former director of the United 
Church, addressing a group of missionaries, said: “We cannot go 
ahead and do our work well without you. You must continue in 
the team.” And similarly Bishop Yashiro told his young for¬ 
eign missionary staff: “I can promise you that for any mission- 
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ary who comes to us we shall gladly provide work of almost 
any sort which will challenge his finest gifts.” 

Various Kinds of Cooperation 

The need and the welcome are not confined to lifelong mis¬ 
sionaries. No one could have offered more welcome service 
than the “J-3Y’ and other young short-term workers from 
Canadian and American churches and colleges. The oppor¬ 
tunity for this kind of contribution is never over. Another 
noteworthy lift has been given to the entire Christian com¬ 
munity in Japan by several individuals of wide accomplish¬ 
ment in their own countries who dedicated themselves to a 
voluntary period of Christian ambassadorship to Japan. Dr. 
Francis B. Sayre felt the call and under the auspices of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church—as the Presiding Bishop’s per¬ 
sonal representative to the Anglican Church in Japan—he 
placed himself at the service of any and every good cause in 
Japanese society. Everywhere he went he was able to draw into 
intimate conference men and women of eminence in Japan, and 
to express to them his profound concern for the acceptance of 
Jesus’ way of life for the nation. His quiet strength and convic¬ 
tion must have renewed the spirit of many a Japanese layman, 
struggling to maintain his faith and give his witness in some 
difficult walk of life. 

The service of Emil Brunner, the Swiss theologian, has been 
unique. In 1949, he visited Japan giving lectures and offering 
forthright criticism and advice. The pastors had expected ab¬ 
struse theological discussions, but instead Dr. Brunner urged 
them to leave their studies and to go out into the highways and 
hedges and bring the plain people into the church. They, feel¬ 
ing a little apologetic for being busy administering relief and 
doing reconstruction, were reminded of Jesus’ warning: “Inas- 
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much as ye did it not . . ” and were told that they had barely 
made a beginning. 

The struggling church in those early postwar days won Dr. 
Brunner’s heart. After he returned to Switzerland, he wound 
up his work as professor in the university at Basel, and at the 
height of his powers, he accepted an invitation for service on 
the faculty of the International Christian University. His assign¬ 
ment was the teaching of religion, through an interpreter, to im¬ 
mature first and second year students in an undergraduate arts 
college. Undismayed, Dr. Brunner went at the task with all his 
strong will and brilliant gifts. 

He made himself available to all the theological schools in 
Japan. He came to be the indispensable lecturer at almost every 
retreat and institute for pastors or church school teachers. He 
never spared himself in counseling individuals or indeed in 
effort of any kind. Christians of Japan, high and low, opened 
their hearts to him and took him in, welcoming his blunt pa¬ 
rental injunctions and warnings. In his last farewell message he 
spoke on “My Hope for Japan,” the gist of which was that 
Japan, like her roads, has modern ways but insufficient founda¬ 
tions, so that cave-ins and blowouts are a constant danger. He 
pleaded with Christians to give themselves as the hard con¬ 
crete of faith and integrity on which the heavy traffic of the new 
Japan might travel. 

His address climaxed at the Cross, . . where,” he said, “we 
not only first come to see God, but also first come to know our¬ 
selves as sinners. Here it is that our capital T becomes the 
£ Thou,’ and Jesus Christ becomes the Lord of all life.” This 
guest from Switzerland set the Cross at new altitudes to help 
Christians face the crises of the new Japan. The way is wide 
open for others from other lands to go and do likewise. 

Until recently, it had not been supposed that parish ministers 
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from the West could go to Japan and, in the space of a few 
months or even of weeks, render lasting service in lecturing, 
counseling, and in actual touring evangelism. But in the cases 
we have mentioned of the Crusade for Christ, the Lacour Mis¬ 
sion, and a campaign among the churches of the Southern Bap¬ 
tists, it has been demonstrated that this kind of service can be of 
lasting benefit. 

Inconspicuous Christian Witness 

On the side of the Japanese Christian community the re¬ 
sources for successful cooperation are not confined to the well 
known leaders or officials. Perhaps the most heartening expe¬ 
rience of actual residence in Japan is the constant uncovering of 
the sacrificial living and work of inconspicuous individuals. 

When one begins to think that the moving of official church 
life is a bit slow and ponderous, a visit to one or another of these 
friends in Christ brings the tonic of fresh appreciation and hope. 

One cold winter night, the bell rang and we ushered in a 
small figure, who introduced himself as Michio Kobayashi. Re¬ 
moving his light raincoat, he stood before us, clad only in a 
wornout summer suit and canvas sneakers. But he wasn’t beg¬ 
ging. He was coming to pay his respects to an old friend of his 
clergyman father. He passed off all questions about himself 
with gay laughter, and soon went on his way. However, we 
did prevail on him to leave his address, and a few days later, we 
went to return his call. The unfamiliar address was that of one 
of the several refugee camps for persons repatriated from other 
parts of Asia. Leaky, sagging remnants of old wooden army 
barracks on the dust-blown edge of an unused parade ground, 
they were, indeed, miserable living accommodations. 

There, in a shed with only three sides closed against the 
weather, we found Michio. He was desperately ill with dysen- 
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tery, too weak to talk, but cheery, nonetheless. He was exceed¬ 
ingly embarrassed by every offer of help, but finally we got him 
to a hospital. Our effort, made just in time, saved his life. This 
was the beginning of a strong friendship. Michio Kobayashi 
was a graduate of Kwansei Gakuin University and of the Un¬ 
ion Theological Seminary. He had felt a call to minister to the 
unfortunate repatriated people who thronged these postwar 
camps. Michio worked as a typist downtown, commuting for 
two hours each way, and on several evenings a week he played 
the organ in a chapel center. With his scant earnings, he took up 
residence in the one unused shed that could be found, and 
there he was building up a Christian church. The repatriates 
were fairly unpromising material and, when we met him, he 
had twice been robbed of his clothing while asleep. As he pos¬ 
sessed little else, we do not know what he pawned in order to 
get the few yen for the raincoat and sneakers. 

In time, Michio’s church grew to where it could carry 
on without his leadership and Kagawa, noting his work, 
took him under his wide umbrella and set him in charge of the 
Tomoshibi (Candle) Church in East Tokyo. We celebrated 
Christmas with him there, and had a communion service and 
baptism. The room was about twelve feet square, and served on 
week days as the home and workroom of a seamstress. A cloth 
spread over her sewing machine was the pulpit and communion 
table. In the corner was a tiny Christmas tree, decorated with 
plain paper bits folded and cut. It was a very Bethel, a house of 
God. Young men and women operatives from the nearby fac¬ 
tories, all convinced Christians, filled the room and gathered 
outside in the cold winter night. This was a special service of 
consecration. These young people lit their tapers that night at 
the Candle Church for the task of witnessing to Christ in the 
shop and at the machines. 
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A Young Service Band 

One by one, Michio introduced us to his friends, members of 
the “young Christians’ service band.” Although unheralded, 
their aim was to serve where most needed—the first step toward 
winning the whole world for Christ! One member of the band 
was M. Takarabe, the son of a prominent government official 
in Hokkaido. He had been a kamikaze pilot, one of that 
volunteer group that in the last hopeless months of the war 
used themselves as torpedoes and crashed their planes directly 
into their targets. A few, like Takarabe, survived this suicidal 
service and some of these were thrown by their experience into 
Christian allegiance. They preach the “desperation evangelism” 
that counts not even life itself dear, for the sake of the gospel. 

When he found Christ, Takarabe was disowned by his fa¬ 
ther, and so he joined the swarming, wandering life of the 
homeless people of Tokyo. This young man took as his unas¬ 
signed parish a ward where vice rather than poverty is the chief 
problem. In this area, the brothels cluster, and the heroin ven¬ 
dors ply their trade. Street preaching was an intolerable intru¬ 
sion to these people, so a gang of bullies was detailed to attend 
to the young upstart. They first tried to entice Takarabe with 
the needle, and then they kidnaped him and shut him up in a 
brothel with instructions for the “staff” to use their whole ar¬ 
senal to seduce him. After four days of this, he was given up as 
hopeless and released. When again he began to preach, the 
bullies mauled and beat him. But they, too, could not handle 
such perseverance, and finally they let him alone. Now he has 
built up a church in the neighborhood, where he gathers the 
children and a few truly devoted converts. Slowly but surely, 
he is winning the respect of this benighted neighborhood. 

Reiji Takahashi is another young Christian in the service 
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band. A tall, broad, and bushy-headed young man, he looks out 
from as honest and direct a pair of eyes as one may ever see. 
He, too, was a kamikaze in the war, and his people were deeply 
offended by his “descent” into Christian service. Happily now, 
however, his father has become a Christian and assists him in 
his work. 

Takahashi was grieved to see the gangs of “lost” children so 
frequent after the war. In scrounging a living, poor as it was, 
these youngsters were virtually reduced to petty stealing. Only 
too soon were many of them pushed over into the abyss of 
professional crime. The overpass of the Tokyo Fast Line, at 
Ochanomizu, furnished a shelter for the night; by day the chil¬ 
dren roamed the streets. Reiji Takahashi scraped together 
enough to buy a few shoeshine kits, and by some kind of genius 
persuaded the waifs to earn a penny or two by actual work. 
Somehow he hammered the gang into a family group with 
himself as the respected and beloved father. They still lived in 
the underpass, but gradually they gathered some boxes together 
and made a shed which became their home. Reiji systematized 
their lives so that some worked while others were off duty to 
attend the school that he had started. This little community 
attracted the attention of the mayor, who found space and better 
quarters across the city. Here, also, a church has now been de¬ 
veloped, with the care of orphaned children as one of its exten¬ 
sion services. 

One more kamikaze, K. Kijima, is a small, wiry, other¬ 
worldly lad. His spiritual features would attract attention any¬ 
where. Usually silent, he makes no pretense to particular 
achievements, but he has done a good deal with little help. In a 
letter, written in beautiful English, he opened his heart to us; 
“When the war was over, I could not sleep for thinking of the 
ruin my hands had wrought when I dropped deadly bombs on 
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helpless people. I could see the swimming figures of my victims 
as the ship sank. It was too late for me to atone to them, but I 
determined that by God’s grace I would do what I could for our 
victims and those of such young men as myself on the other 
side. Christ has sent me to the most helpless of all, the young 
children. It must be my lifework to serve them all my days.” 

Kijima found a wicker shoulder basket and a pair of bamboo 
tongs and joined the march of the ragpickers. Technically a li¬ 
censed occupation, ragpicking actually is a pretense for pan¬ 
handling and thieving at the back doors and kitchen garbage 
dumps. Right after the war, the equipment of a ragpicker 
would give a means of survival, but it was a bad crowd to join. 
Kijima learned to walk the streets, find a few morsels of food, 
and an occasional scrap of cloth or broken pottery to sell for 
a sen or two. At night he learned to curl up into a ball, put his 
round basket over and around him, and thrust his fingers 
through the lattice to hold it down. Thus he protected himself 
from the theft of his own clothing, and so snatched what bro¬ 
ken sleep he could on the street pavements or in some small 
graveyard, shunned by others because of its legendary ghosts. 
Finally, he thought of the cemetery of a Buddhist Temple near 
Ueno Park, in Tokyo, as a possible place to sleep. 

One day a man who had six feet along the cemetery wall, and 
had held it against all comers, turned it over to Kijima, because 
he saw that this young man was shepherding a group of lost 
children. After this gift of space, Kijima made an unusual trip 
home and got six dollars for a building. He gave it to a car¬ 
penter to buy boards for a lean-to, but the carpenter spent it for 
sake. So Kijima was back where he had started. This time, he 
and the children searched until they found their own boards 
and broken bits of corrugated iron. With these, they built a 
shed scarcely more than head high. On it they put a small up- 
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right and a crosspiece of lathe. This was, and is, their church 
today. Young Oishi, a devoted Christian high school student, 
has joined them, along with Miss Sakata, a consecrated young 
business woman. With this staff, a weekday program of educa¬ 
tion and recreation is maintained. Sundays are set aside for 
Christian nurture as well as worship. The boys go to their 
Bible training school at night, and in between they manage to 
squeeze in part time work for food and clothing. The city pub¬ 
lic school finally recognized this little colony of children from 
the outcast settlement in the graveyard and permitted them to 
enter the city school. When they had all qualified, Kijima and 
Company celebrated with a special entertainment and service 
of thanksgiving. 

These are just a few of the disciples in the Christian com¬ 
munity of Japan. There are many, many more. All one needs 
do is to look, and one will find them, all over Japan. These 
Christians are the salt of the earth, the light of their world, 
true ministers of reconciliation. 

Partners in Obedience 

The missionary conference in Whitby, Ontario, in 1947, had 
as its motto: “Partners in Obedience.” Since then, throughout 
the world, this new emphasis for the evangelization of the 
world has taken a firm hold of people’s thinking and imagi¬ 
nation. If this ideal is maintained, then the Christian witness 
across the world must be a reciprocal service. Each gives what 
each has, and each receives what each needs. In this intercom¬ 
munication of gifts, all will be enriched. 

Dr. Kagawa has something very precious to give, and when¬ 
ever he comes to North American shores he makes the gift. So 
did Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, who was in the United States when 
war came in 1941. He declined repatriation and remained 
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throughout the war years, giving his witness as an interna¬ 
tional lover of peace, and ministering to the spiritual needs of 
North American youth through conferences and counseling. 
Miss Michi Kawai, too, with her wide experience both in 
Y.W.C.A. administration and in the field of women’s education 
was, for over two decades, a much sought after speaker before 
Christian women’s organizations in the Western countries. 
Numerous others could be mentioned. The large numbers of 
Japanese on scholarships scattered about North American cam¬ 
puses are giving their unique witness, and our student com¬ 
munities need them. Here and there the missionary boards are 
beginning to call Japanese to their staffs as secretaries. A Jap¬ 
anese “Y” secretary has just been transferred to the staff in 
Brazil. 

We of the Western churches, likewise, no matter what our 
gifts may be, have something precious to give the Christians of 
Japan. They need us and they want us as partners. Little by lit¬ 
tle, we are learning the wonderful, advanced technique of part¬ 
nership in obedience to our Lord. Linked in such a fellowship 
of mutual respect and loving service as this, we may together 
face the unknown future without fear, whether in the new 
Japan or in our homelands, and together we may pass through 
the doors of today’s crisis into the tomorrow of fulfillment 
“under the Cross.” 

A Postscript 

It is dawn at the tip of Hokkaido, looking across fourteen 
miles of turbulent waters to the Southern Kurils. 1 God’s sun 
knows no curtains, and so it comes, casting warming rays from 
the eastern home of Asian Soviet strength to bathe the islands 

1 The substance of this account is taken from a report letter of Rev. Ted Liv¬ 
ingston of Morioka, Japan, dated August 31, 1954. 
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of Japan—where the bastions of Western power rest. On the 
salt-washed rock beneath a lighthouse are gathered a few per¬ 
sons, looking, thinking, and now fervently praying in a circle 
of intercession for the peace of Asia and the world. Neither 
Washington nor Moscow knows of them, nor perhaps'would 
they be much concerned. But this prayer group, and others like 
it, are bringing the healing of God’s grace to the ills of our 
world and drawing men to the Cross in penitence and redemp¬ 
tion. 

When the young American has finished his prayer, Pastor 
Horiuchi lifts his heart and voice. He is a living link between 
the Japan of yesterday and tomorrow. Fifty years ago, a mis¬ 
sionary couple came to this northern island and settled in the 
lonely frozen town of Nemuro. A few months of hardship 
drained the life of the husband and he left his widow to carry 
on, until a small church came to life. For thirty years one of the 
first converts, Horiuchi, has held this distant outpost as the 
pastor of the church. When the bombs fell on Nemuro and left 
it in smoking ruins, all he possessed went with the flames. 

Descending to the depths, he came back to a new glory of 
service in hope. For as he and his wife returned to the site of 
their home, among the charred cinders they found one scrap 
of paper that had not burned. Lambent with a hidden flame, it 
was the last scorched bit of his old well-worn Bible: “I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth on me, though he 
die yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die.” 

Japanese Christians know that there will be no such thing 
as security for them—nor will there be for us. What they and 
we do have beyond the Cross is victory with our risen Lord. 
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I. CHRISTIAN 


The figures on churches given in this chart are based on the 1956 Christian 
Annual (Kirisutokyo Nenkan), the most reliable source. Protestant listings are 
always incomplete, since they must be gathered from many different bodies, 
some of which do not report at all, others only partially. In cases where it is 
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Church of Christ (United) 1 

1,170 

285 

1,455 

1,323 

405 

1,728 

Anglican 

249 

95 

344 

293 

84 

377 

6 Lutheran Bodies 

113 

92 

205 

98 

136 

234 

2 Presbyterian Bodies 

107 

23 

130 

129 

— 

129 

5 Baptist Bodies 

85 

99 

184 

91 

175 

266 

Church of Jesus’ Spirit 2 

41 

65 

106 

51 

__ 

51 

Salvation Army 

54 

41 

95 

211 

__ 

211 

7 Holiness Bodies 

219 

175 

394 

338 

10 

348 

Church of Jesus Christ 

46 

— 

46 

72 

20 

92 

Free Methodist 

24 

5 

29 

32 

8 

40 

Seventh Day Adventist 

39 

48 

87 

168 

46 

214 

Independent Local Churches 

67 

1 

68 

52 

16 

68 

37 Other Bodies (each having less 







than 3,000 members) 3 

391 

375 

766 

442 

504 

946 

Total Protestant Churches 

2,605 

1,304 

3,909 

3,300 

1,404 4 

4,704 

Roman Catholic 5 

575 

— 

575 

4,424 

3,128 

7,552 

Eastern Orthodox 

100 

50 

150 

52 

1 

53 

Total Christian Churches 

3,280 

1,354 

4,634 

7,776 

4,533 

12,309 


In addition, “Churchless Christians” are estimated at 50,000 to 75,000. 

iFrom the 1956 Yearbook of the Church of Christ, 

8 A startling example of growth, mostly within the last three years. 

* These include a number of prewar “evangelical” churches: Pentecostals, Alliance, Watch 
Tower, and Latter Day Saints, as well as several young churches that resulted from the work 
of new, postwar missionary groups. In my chart are listed 65 church groups. In the Japan 
Christian Yearbook , 1956 , a total of 81 Japanese church headquarters are listed, numbers of 
these presumably representing churches that are just beginning. 

* In the directories section of the Japan Christian Yearbook, 1956, the number of missionaries 
given is 2,477, including missionary wives. Some of the bodies for which tabulations are used 
in my chart probably did not report wives and possibly did not include in their figures v. omen 
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possible, the compiler has filled gaps in either by reference to the 1955 Christian 
Annual or by an estimate based on averages. In columns where such estimates 
are used, the totals are given in round numbers. No attempt is made to prove 
totals with precision, though it is believed that they are substantially correct. 
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127,288 

35,109 

162,397 

8,308 

46,268 

1,802 

10,390 

104,256 

251,907 

27,584 

9,706 

37,290 

1,651 

7,137 

344 

1,286 

18,891 

46,281 

5,408 

3,911 

9,319 

1,242 

2,614 

212 

809 

12,528 

11,689 

7,910 

4,026 

11,936 

707 

4,409 

145 

628 

8,841 

23,000 

6,679 

3,212 

9,891 

1,466 

4,590 

108 

960 

10,671 

24,607 

12,863 

300 

13,163 

4,764 

5,250 

80 

115 

2,729 

25,000 

4,849 

5,014 

9,863 

952 

3,566 

54 

165 

2,241 

18,000 

8,347 

3,676 

12,023 

1,198 

3,710 

214 

316 

6,627 

25,193 

2,582 

1,217 

3,799 

393 

1,381 

135 

308 

5,531 

7,772 

2,228 

1,258 

3,486 

271 

1,260 

51 

308 

3,439 

7,490 

3,075 

— 

3,075 

322 

1,000 

209 

500 

5,383 

20,711 

2,161 

771 

2,932 

246 

1,208 

37 

153 

2,759 

4,000 

31,062 

12,471 

43,533 

1,429 

1,570 

490 

2,000 

20,000 

23,000 

242,036 

80,671 

322,707 

22,949 

84,000 

3,900 

18,000 

204,000 

489,000 

212,321 

— 

212,321 

13,582 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9,581 

24,330 

33,911 

392 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,092 

463,938 

105,001 

568,939 

36,923 







missionaries in school and social work. But clearly, large numbers of missionaries are at work 
in Japan, many associated with church groups not large enough to be registered and make 
reports. In the Japan Christian Yearbook, 1956, altogether 133 mission boards and societies 
are listed as being at work in Japan. 

8 Roman Catholic statistical procedures differ from those of Protestant churches, so com¬ 
parisons cannot be made accurately. Usually figures on membership include not only those 
who have formally joined the church, but also “Catholic population.” In considering the 
figures on baptism, it should be remembered that large numbers of infants are included. Ab to 
clergy, the parish priests usually number one to two to each church; the others are members 
of orders whose work is in education, social welfare, literature, and other fields. Most of the 
women workers are nuns whose duties reach to all the activities of the church. 
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II. CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 



Protestant 

Roman 

Catholic 4 


INSTITUTIONS 

TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

INSTITUTIONS 

Kindergartens 

611 

3,000 

65,000 

273 

Primary 1 

23 

212 

4,443 

45 

Junior High 

74 

1,540 

32,408 

78 

Senior High 

77 

2,074 

43,720 

73 

Junior College 

31 

1,267 

10,100 

13 

Colleges and Universities 

17 

1,634 

37,020 

8 

Theological Seminaries i 

15 

181 

600 

15 

Bible Schools J 

39 

389 

700 


Others 1 

40 

375 

8,350 



1 Departments of the large schools are listed separately in the various age groupings. 

*The Bible school listings are from the Japan Chrutian Yearbook, 1954.. Thirty of these 
were founded between 1947 and 1952. 

* In addition, several large night schools for the teaching of English operated by the Christian 
colleges have not reported. 

4 From Mu&ions at Work, Tokyo, 1956, p. 30. 


III. CHRISTIAN SOCIAL WORK 


Number op Institutions or Organized Activities 


Protestant 

Roman Catholic 

Rural Centers 

52 



City Settlements 

18 



Day Nurseries 

243 

Nurseries 

89 

Orphanges, Homes 

70 

Orphanages 

45 

Welfare Homes 

6 

Boys’, Girls’, Mothers’ Homes 

26 

Hospitals, Clinics 

48 

Hospitals, Dispensaries 

41 

Special Sanitaria 

12 

Sanitaria 

12 

Work with: 


Work with: 


Delinquents 

24 

Mentally 01, delinquents, others 4 

Aged 

16 

Aged 

15 

Mothers and Children 

5 

Mothers and Children 

5 


A SELECTED READING LIST 


Leaders of study groups may order the Friendship Press books listed 
below from denominational literature headquarters. From these same 
sources, they may also order Adult Guide on Japan, by Ada P. Stearns, 
priced at 50 cents, which contains program plans for using Cross and 
Crisis in Japan and other Friendship Press materials. 

Books of other publishers are listed as additional resources. The views 
expressed in them are not necessarily those of the author or publishers 
of Cross and Crisis in Japan. Some are out of print, but available in 
libraries. 


Friendship Press Books 

This Is Japan, by William Axling. An illustrated book that gives a 
lively capsule view of Japan today. 1957 . Paper 50 cents. 

Songs From the Land of Dawn, compiled by Lois J. Erickson. Poems 
by Toyohiko Kagawa and other Japanese poets. 1949 . Boards $ 2 . 00 , 
paper $ 1 . 50 . 

Ten Against the Storm, by Marianna and Norman Young Prichard. Ten 
dramatic stories of Japanese Christian leaders. 1957 . Cloth $ 2 . 50 , 
paper $ 1 . 25 . 

Journey Into Mission, by Philip Williams. The diary of a first-term 
missionary in Japan. Fall, 1957 . Paper $ 1 . 25 . 

Introducing Buddhism, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. A brief survey of 
the history and tenets of Buddhism. 1956 . Paper 60 cents. 

A Torch in Japan, by W. H. Murray Walton. 1949 . The story of a noble 
Japanese woman, Michi Kawai. Paper 35 cents. 

Japan Christian Yearboo\. An annual diat gives the latest available 
statistics on churches and missions in Japan. Published under the 
auspices of the Fellowship of Christian Missionaries in cooperation 
with the Japan National Christian Council. Distributed by Friendship 
Press. $ 2.50 (price subject to change). 
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Books of Other Publishers 

history 

Japan: A Short Cultural History, by Sir George B. Sansom. The stand¬ 
ard one-volume work for serious reading. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1943 . 

Japan: Past and Present, by Edwin O. Reischauer. The best survey for 
the average reader. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., revised edition 
1952 . 

Japan Since Perry, by Chitoshi Yanaga. A detailed account. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949 . 

Japan's Modern Century, by Hugh Borton. A thorough and readable 
book. New York, The Ronald Press, 1955. 

Modern Japan; A Brief History, by Arthur E. Tiedemann. A short his¬ 
torical sketch followed by the text of a score of pivotal documents, 
including the present Constitution. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc. (Anvil Book), 1955 . 

THE WAR, OCCUPATION, AND RECONSTRUCTION PERIODS 

The Allied Occupation of Japan, by Edwin M. Martin. An outline of the 
basic Occupation policy, especially from 1945 to 1947 . Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1948 . 

The Occupation of Japan; Second Phase: 1948 - 1950 , by Robert A. 
Fearey. Summarizes the entire Occupation. Fully documented. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1950 . 

The United States and Japan, by Edwin O. Reischauer. Interpretive 
evaluation of the Occupation and the reactions to it in Japan. Ex¬ 
cellent for general reading. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1950 . 

Hiroshima, by John Hersey. Reports of eyewitnesses about the effects of 
the first A-bomb. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946 . 

Windows for the Crown Prince, by Elizabeth G. Vining. The deeply 
moving narrative of a personal relationship with the imperial family, 
particularly the Crown Prince. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 

. I952 * 

Five Gentlemen of Japan, by Frank Gibney. A study in types of Japa¬ 
nese character, interestingly written. New York, Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy, Inc., 1953 . 

JAPANESE SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

In the Gray Rain, by Hazel Severson McCartney. Stories of modern 
Japan by a former missionary. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
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The Japanese Nation, by John F. Embree. A good survey of the various 
aspects of Japanese society immediately after the war, drawn from 
prewar materials. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1945 . 

Nationalism in Japan, by Delmer M. Brown. Reliable and objective. In¬ 
cludes a survey of Japan’s history. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1955. 

Japanese Literature; An Introduction for Western Readers, by Donald 
Keene. Selections, well translated, covering entire period, from be¬ 
ginning to present. New York, Grove Press, 1955 . 

The Enduring Art of Japan, by Langdon Warner. A fascinating com¬ 
bination of art criticism and appreciation by a great Oriental author¬ 
ity. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1952 . 

Japan, by Rene Grousset. Volume IV in the Civilizations of the East 
Series. Fully illustrated. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1934 . 

Daughter of the Samurai, by Etsu I. Sugimoto. The autobiography of 
a charming Japanese woman. Still brings the changing Japan to life. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Co., 1925 . 

Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword , by Jean Stoetzel. A 
UNESCO publication. A study of the attitudes of youth in postwar 
Japan. New York, Columbia University Press, 1955 . 

Daughters of Changing Japan, by Earl Herbert Cressy. Stories of five 
young Japanese. New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1955. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCHES 

In Our Time, ig^-ig^y: Ten Years of Experience in a Cooperative 
Program of Christian Advance in Japan, by Katharine Johnson. A 
description of the cooperative work of the Interboard Committee 
and the United Church. Available from the Interboard Committee 
for Christian Work in Japan, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10 , N. Y. 
Paper 50 cents. 

A History of Christianity in Japan, by Otis Cary. Vol. I Roman Catholic. 
Vol. II Protestant. The standard, indispensable source in English, 
covering the history of Christianity in Japan. Long out of print, but 
available in libraries. Westwood, N. J., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1909 . 

A History of the Expansion of Christianity, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Seven vols. See Vol. Ill, Chap. 13 ; Vol. VI, Chap. 6 ; Vol. VII, Chap. 
14 , relative to Christianity in Japan. This monumental work gathers 
up in compassable space the essential facts in the history of Japan 
missions and churches. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1937 - 1945 . 

The Christian Century in Japan, 1 ^- 1650 , by C. R. Boxer. Early 
Roman Catholic missions. University of California Press, 1951 . 
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The Catholic Church in Japan, by John Laures. A competent, readable 
account of the Roman Catholic Church in Japan. Rutland, Vt., Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., 1954 . 

Darkness of the Sun, by Richard T. Baker. A restrained, sympathetic 
study of what happened to the churches during the war. New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947 . 

Japan at the Midcentury, by William Axling. Covering sixty years of 
keen and understanding interpretation. Essential facts and data. In¬ 
spiring outlook. New York, The Judson Press, revised edition 1957 . 

Kagawa, by William Axling. A biography of an outstanding Christian 
leader. New York, Harper and Brothers, revised edition 1946 . 

Unconquerable Kagawa, by Emerson O. Bradshaw. An intimate view 
of Dr. Kagawa and excerpts from his addresses. St. Paul, Minn., 
Macalester Park Pub. Co., 1952 . 

Window on Japan, by Leonora E. Lea. A concise and readable account 
of Japan with Episcopal emphasis. Greenwich, Conn., Seabury Press, 
1956 . 

OTHER RELIGIONS 

Japanese Buddhism, by Sir Charles Eliot. A scholarly work for solid 
research. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1935 . 

Buddhism and Buddhists in Japan, by Robert C. Armstrong. A short 
handbook for ready reference. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927 . 

Studies in Japanese Buddhism, by A. K. Reischauer. Covers the entire 
field thoroughly, including the historic relation to Indian and Chinese 
Buddhist sources. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1917 . 

The National Faith of Japan, by Daniel C. Hoi tom. An objective, criti¬ 
cal analysis of Shinto as a primitive faith modernized to serve the 
national expansion. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1938 . 

Religious Life of the Japanese People; Its Present Status and Historical 
Background, by Masaharu Anesaki. An authoritative work by Japan’s 
leading philosopher of religion. Basic to serious study. Pasadena, Calif., 
P. D. and lone Perkins, 1938 . 

Religions in Japan, by W. Kenneth Bunce. A complete outline survey 
of all the religious bodies registered in Japan. Based on materials 
gathered by Occupation authorities. Statistics and useful historical and 
background data. Rutland, Vt., Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1955 . 

War, Communism and World Religions, by Charles S. Braden. A chap¬ 
ter on Japan gives special attention to the so-called “new type” reli¬ 
gions that are flourishing in Japan. A study is also made of the reaction 
within the Christian churches to current crises—Communist infiltra¬ 
tion and war. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953 . 
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Abe, Dr. Yoshimune, 80 
Agricultural Evangelistic Seminary, 93 
Akazawa, Bishop Motozo, 134 
All Japan Christian Social Welfare 
Association, no 
Allen, Miss Thomasine, 93 
Allied Occupation, 28, 37, 58, 85, 
110-115, 121, 123, 127-128 
American Baptist Convention, 46, 83 
Amida, Buddha of Light, 18-19, 2 4 
Anglican Church in Japan {Sei\o\- 
3 1 ? 33 > 35 > 38, 43 ' 44 > 59 > 83- 
84, 106, 139 

Anglican Church of Canada, 86 
Aoyama Gakuin, 33, 77, 135 
Ashikaga, 24 

Asian Council on Ecumenical Mission, 
132 

Austill, Chaplain, 115 
Axlmg, Dr. William, 63-64 

Ballagh, Dr. James, 29, 67 
Bank of Japan, 75 

Baptist Church, 31, 38, 39, 46, 63, 
64 

Northern, 83 
Southern, 46, 85, 141 
Baptist Fellowship, 46 
Barth, Professor Karl, 3 
Bennett, Chief Chaplain, 115 
Bennett Scholarship Fund, 115 
Benninghoff, Dr. Harry B., 83 
Berry, John, 84 


Bible: 

as guide, 19, 52 

classes, 7, 60, 64, 67, 81, 83, 133 
distribution, 61 
interpretation, 49 
memorization, 99 
new translation of, 3 
Old and New Testaments, 54-55 
schools, 42, 51, 62, 146 
study courses, 53 
study magazine, 53 
to Empress, 58 
Bible House, 97 
Bickle, Captain Luke, 64 
Bomb tests, 113, 127 
Bott, Ernest, 90 
Brannen, Noah, 64-65 
Brazil, 147 
Brown, S. R., 28 
Brumbaugh, Dr. T. T., 83 
Brunner, Professor Emil, 53, 139-140 
Buddhism: 
introduced, 23 

practices, 13, 17-18, 54, 123-124 
prison ministry, 88 
sects, 11, 24, 33, 123, 124 
wartime losses, 123 
Buddhist Council, 120 
Buddhist Socialist League, 123 
Butterfield, Dr. Kenyon, 31 

Canada, 31, 35, 47 
Caribbean, 50 
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Central Tabernacle, 39 

Centenary o£ Protestant Work, 98, 109 

Chiba, 78 

China, 22, 23, 27, 28, 45, 69, 127, 
128,131,135 

Christian “bands,” 29, 134, 143 
Christian Center Building, 97, 108 
Christian (Protestant) Church in Ja¬ 
pan: 

a maturing community, 20 
among homeless, 143-145 
and health, 84-87 
and home life, 103 
and prison work, 88-89 
and public issues, 110-114 
and State, 35-36 
beginnings of, 29 
“churchless,” 52-53, 72 
difficulties facing, 34, 70-71 
enriched, 77 

growth, 7, 8-9, 29-30, 49, 62-63, 
64, 70-71 

in student centers, 83-84 
local, 57, 58-59, 62, 73 
membership, 71-73, 79, 80, 87 
rural, 92-94 

serves others, 6-8, 8-9, 14-15, 21, 
89-90, 113-114 

sponsors work camps, 106, 132 
unique community, 17-21 
urban, 90-91, 92 
women’s society in, 104 
works with women, 103-104 
works with youth, 105-106 
Christian conversion: 
after 1872, 29 
beginning of, 25 
effect of, 4-5 
followed up, 99 
in prison, 88 
joyful experience, 101 
of students, 79, 80 
steady, 62 
through child, 11 
through correspondence, 9 
through music, 98-99 


Christian Literature Society, 108-109 
Christian medical institutions, 65, 84- 
87 

Christian schools: 

activities of, 36, 77, 79 
beginnings of, 29 
clearinghouse, no 
college and university, 4, 12, 32, 33, 
74-75, 76-77, 78, 83, 93 
faculties of, 75, 78, 81 
future of, 82-83 
influence, 78, 79, 80-81 
kindergarten, 42, 56, 75-76 
ministerial, 3, 42-43, 44, 78, 93, 
140 

night, 80 
primary, 76 

relation to church, 79-81 
rebuilt, 38, 82 

secondary, 5, 65, 76-77, 79-80, 134 
special, 78 

student centers, 83-84 
Sunday, 2, n, 34, 64 
support of, 81-82 
women’s, 30, 32, 42, 56, 77 
Christian Science, 116 
Christianity in Japan: 
alien faith, 35, 65 
and servicemen, 113-115 
appeal of, 84 

“beloved adversaries of,” 125 
first converts, 25 
future of, 51-52, 80 
history of, 124 
integration of, 80-81 
new elements in, 96 
nineteenth century, 28-30 
presenting, 54-62, 64-65 
prohibition of, 25 
regenerative force, ix-xi 
roadblocks to, 66-71, 120 
twentieth century, 31-32 
under war shadow, 32 
Church and State, 33, 34-36 
Church of Christ in Japan {see 
United Church) 



Church of England, 31, 86 
Church of Jesus’ Holy Spirit (Yesu 
No Mitama), 47-48 
Church of Latter Day Saints (Mor¬ 
mon), 116 

Church of the Messiah ( Messhiya 
Kyodan ), 124 

Church of the Reformation, 46 
Church World Service, 37 
Clark, Rev. Edward M., 93 
Clark, President W. S., 29 
Commission on Audio-Visual Aids 
(AVACO), 107-108 
Commission on General Affairs and 
International Relations, no 
Commission on Relief, 136 
Commission on Women’s Work, 104 
Common People's Gospel, The, 55 
Communion, 15, 142 
Communism, 5-6, 47, 70, 112, 128- 
130 

Confucianism, 18, 24, 54, 68, 122 
Congregational Christian Church 
(Kumiai ), 12, 29, 31, 39, 41 
Constitution, 112-113 
Cooperatives, 95 
Cornwall-Legh, Miss, 86 
Council of Cooperation, 41, 42 
Cowman and Kilbourne team, 61 
Crossing the Deathhne, 55 

Dairy Farming Junior College, 78 
Deaconess movement, 96 
de Maagd, John, 63 
Denmark, 96 

Diffendorfer, Dr. R. D., 75 
Disciples of Christ, 39, 41 
Doshisha, 12-13, 2 9 > 75 > 77 > 93 
Downs, Darley, 41 
Dozier, Rev. Edwin, 46 

Eastern Orthodox Church in Japan, 
116-117 

Ebisawa, N., 109 

Education Association of Christian 
Schools, no 
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Einstein, Albert, 72-73 
Elizabeth Saunders Home, 87 
Emperor, 10, 26, 35, 122 
English classes, 1, 7, 28, 29, 60, 64, 
80, 81 

Episcopal Church in Japan (Seikok- 
wai) (see Anglican Church in Ja¬ 
pan) 

Eta class, 100 

Evangelical Alliance Mission, 48 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 41 
Evangelical Missions Association of 
Japan, 48, 49-50, 109 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
4i 

Evangelism ( dendo ): 
among the blind, 86 
-at-large, 63-64, 71 
correspondence, 9, 97 
first-approach, 61-62 
household, 56, 57-58, 104 
industrial, 101-102 
itinerating, 59-62 
meetings, 96, 114 
musical, 98-99 

national crusades, 62, 98-99, 139- 
141 

newspaper, 31 
occupational, 100 
pioneer, 63 
reciprocal, 146-147 
rural, 92-93, 100 
street, 57, 143 
student, 83, 93 
touring, 140-141 
United Church, 62-63 
visitation, 58-59 
welfare and, 89 
world, 67 

Except a Grain of Wheat, 55 
Existentialism, 70 

Far East Broadcasting Company, 108 
Farmers Gospel Schools, 95 
Fellowship of Christian Missionaries 
in Japan, 109 
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Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, 36-37 
Formosa, 26-27, 127 
Francis Xavier, 25 
Franklin, Sam and Dorothy, 93 
Fridell, Rev. Wilbur, 83 
Fujita, Rev. Masatake, 107 
Fukuin Maru (Gospel Ship), 64-65 
Fukuoka, 77, 97 
Fukuoka Girls’ School, 79 

“G.I. babies,” 87-88 
Galilee Maru, 65 
Garrott, Dr. W. M., 46 
Germany, 96 
Gideons of Japan, 61 
Ginza Church, 19, 39, 114 
Gospel: 

answer to need, 66 
by radio, 108 
in local church, 57-58 
personal witness, 56 
proclamation, 54-56, 61, 67, 99, 
101,134 
ships, 64-65 
takes root, 95 
through Kamiskibai, 60 
Great Britain, 27, 31, 35, 86, 99 

Hachiman, 65 
Hani, Mrs. Motoko, 78 
Heian (now Kyoto), 23 
Hepburn, James C., 28, 84 
Hideyoshi, 24, 25 
Highbaugh, Dr. Irma, 103 
Hirai, Rev., 98 
Hirosaki, 29, 79-80 
Hiroshima, 100, 106, 113, 132 
Hiroshima College, 77 
Hitotsuyanagi, Dr. Merrell Vories, 
65-66 

Hokkaido, 9, 22, 29, 46, 63, 78, 93, 
116, 143, 147 
Hokodate, 93, 116 

Holiness Church, 31, 35, 38, 47-48, 
61-62 


Holy Spirit, 3, 40, 52, 56, 73 
Home and family life, 102-103 (see 
Web-society) 

Honda, Bishop Yoichi, 29, 67 
Honshu, 22, 63, 93 
Horiuchi, Pastor, 148 
Hotoke Sama (Buddha), 123, 124 
House of Neighbor Love, 14-15 
“Hymn Time,” 107-108 

Ichimada, Hisato, 75 
Ieyasu, 24, 25 
Illiteracy, 80 
Inari the Fox, 10 
Indonesia, 131 
Ing, John, 29 
Inland Sea, 64, 86 

Interboard Committee for Christian 
Work in Japan, 41, 46, 63, 81 , 88 
International Christian University, 42, 
53 > 74 " 75 > T 4 p 

International Missionary Council, 103, 
132 

Edinburgh, 31 
Jerusalem, 31 
Madras, 32 
Whitby, 146 

International Union of Gospel Mis¬ 
sions, 89 

Intervarsity Christian Fellowship, 83 
Ireney, Bishop, 117 

“J-3S,” 81-82, 139 
Jaeckel, Rev. Theodor, 101 
Japan: 

blind in, 86 
closing of, 25 

crises in, 32, 126-128, 133-138 
economically dependent, 131 
educational system, 80, 82-83, i 21 
first Christians in, 25 
“first” in Asia, 137 
first unions in, 94 

freedom and responsibility, 127-128 
in new, 105-106, 120, 122, 123, 
126-127 



Japan ( cont .) 

labor strikes in, 94, 128 
land and people, 22-23, 9 1 
middleman m Asia, 131-132 
old beliefs, 22-23, 24 
opening of, 26, 131 
orphans in, 87-88 
prison work in, 88-89 
progress of, 26-27, 132 
prostitution in, 89 
public health, 85, 86 
public opinion, 84, 112 
recognized defeat, 110-111 
social redemption, 90-91 
surrender of, 135-136 
to rearm, 112 
U.S. installations in, 113 
wars waged by, 26-28, 132, 134 
Japan Bible Society, 61 
Japan Broadcasters’ Association, 108 
Japan Christian Quarterly, 101 
Japan Church World Service, no 
Japan Harvest, The, 49 
Japan League of Religions, 120 
Japan Methodist Church, 31, 80, 134 
Japan Missionary College, 78 
Japan Theological Seminary, 3 
Japanese: 

civilization, 23-24 

deputation, 36 

finance, 95 

industry, 101, in 

loyalties, 67-70, 127 

national pride, 121-123, 132, 137 

periods, 23, 26, 69 

pronunciation, xi 

reconstruction, 28, 84, 88, in, 139 
religious experience, 17-18, 19, 55 
writers, 105, 109 

Japanese Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
106 

Japanese Christian: 
change slow, 16 
crises, 133-138 
films, 107 

gives cooperation, 146-147 
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ministry, 14-15, 20-21, 38-39, 60, 
65, 88, 114, 133-134 
not Quislings, 136 
physicians, 84 
rescue work, 90 
retreats, 140 

seek cooperation, 138-141, 147 
strictness, 20 
trained, 17, 64 
vs. communism, 130 
victory with, 148 
youth, 60, 105, 106 
Japanese emigrants, 32 
Japanese Peace Treaty, in-112 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, 116 
Jiyu Gakuin, 78 
Jo, Mrs. Nobuko, 90 
Jones, Dr. E. Stanley, 71, 98 
Jones, Mary, 100 

Kagawa, Dr. Toyohiko, 32, 55, 71, 
86, 94-96, 99, 135, 142, 146 
Kagawa National Committee, 96 
Kagoshima, 25 
Kaigan Church, 29 
Kamakura, 24 

Kamishibai (paper play), 60 
Kanagawa, 28 

Kawai, Miss Michi, 78, 146-147 

Keio University, 83 

Keisen Jo Gakuin, 78 

Keller, Miss Helen, 86 

Kijima, K., 144-146 

Kilbourne, Dr. and Mrs. Edwin, 62 

“Kingdom of God Movement,” 31-32 

Kinjo School, 77 

Kiyosato Educational Experimental 
Project (KEEP), 106 
Kobayashi, Michio, 141-142 
Kobe, 90, 94, 107 
Kobe College, 77 
Kobe Theological Seminary, 93 
Kobe University of Commerce, 84 
Koehler, Rev. and Mrs. Norman, 114 
Konkokyo, 124 
Korea, 22, 23, 47, 61, 131 
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Korean Christian Church, 47 
Korean War, 101, in 
Kozaki, Dr. Michio, ix, 59 
Kubushiro, Mrs. Ochimi, 113 
Kumamoto, 86 
Kure, 113 

Kuril Islands, 112, 147 
Kuroishi, 9-11 
Kurosawa, Nishizo, 78 
Kusatsu, 87 
Kuwahara, H., 59 
Kwansei Gakuin, 77, 93, 142 
Kwanto Gakuin, 77 
Kwassui College, 77 
Kyo Bun Kwan, 108 
Kyodan (see United Church) 

Kyoto, 10-13, 26, 29, 77 , 85, 107, 124 
Kyushu, 9, 22, 29, 101, 113, 118 

Labor, 47, 94, 100-102, 129-130 
Lacour, Rev. Lawrence, 98-99, 140- 
141 

Lake Biwa, Omi Province, 65 
Laymen, 3, 10-11, 20-21, 32, 62, 107, 
134 - 135 , 139 

Laymen’s Association, 107 
Leeper, Dean, 93 
Leprosy, 86-87 
Levett, Frederick R., 99 
Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia 
(LARA), 37 
Liggins, John, 28 
Livingston, Rev. Ted, 147 
Logos Church and School, 78 
Luther, Martin, 52 
Lutheran Church, 31, 38, 44-45, 98 
“Lutheran Hour,” 108 

Mac Arthur, General Douglas, 61, in 
MacDonald, Miss Caroline, 88 
Malaya, 25 

Manabe, Yoriichi, 136 
Manchuria, 26-27, 127, 128, 134 
Manila, 108 
Marshall Islands, 113 
Marx, Karl, 129 


Masaike, Megumu, 53 
Mayer, Dr. Paul, 98 
McConnell, Dr. Harold H., 58 
McKnight, Rev. William, 93 
McSherry, Rev. Harold, no 
Meiji Gakuin, 4, 77 
Methodist Church, 29, 31, 41, 67, 83 
southern, 29, 30 
Canadian, 30 
characteristics, 39-40 
Board of Missions, 98 
Metropolitan of New York, 117 
Ministry of Education, 76 
Mission boards, 37, 40-41, 46, 147 
Missionaries: 

and “moralism,” 20 
associations, 109 

at work, 40, 48-49, 57, 60-62, 64- 
65, 82, 86, 99, 148 
Canadian, 14-15, 90 
care of, 42 
first, 25, 28, 84 
foreign, 15-16, 63, 65 
funds, 31, 40-41, 42, 43, 62, 81-82 
German, 101 
in rural areas, 92-93 
letters, 88 

personnel, 41, 44> 45> 48, 49> 62- 
63, 81-82 
preacher, 10, 113 
prominent, 29, 31, 75 
relations, 42, 49-52 
ships, 64, 65 
testimony, 56 
warned against, 35, 50 
Missouri Synod Mission, 45, 108 
Mitsui, Rev. Isamu, 39 
Miyakoda, Rev. Tsunyetaro, 37, 61 
“Moralism,” 20 
Moore, Rev. B. C., 97 
Moran, Sherwood, 90 
Moreton, Dr. Hugh, 89 
Morioka, 147 
Morning-Glory Band, 89 
Morris, Trevor, 99 
Mott, Dr. John R., 31 



Mt. Hiei, n 
Mukaishima, 64-65 
Mukyokai (“churchless” church), 52- 
53> 72 

Murai, Bishop Jun, 47-48 

Murao, S., 31 

Mu to, Rev. Takeshi, 39 

Nagoya, 77 

Nagasaki, 13-15, 28, 77, 113, 133, 
134 

Nagasaki, Takashi, 8-9 
Nakada, Bishop Jyuii, 31 
Nara, 23 

National Christian Council, 37, 135 
affiliate of, 86 
and current issues, no 
and family life, 102-103, 105 
as interpreter, 32 
children’s work, 106 
dissolved, 98 

evangelism under, 98, 101 
formation of, 31 
literature program, 108-109 
membership, 49, 97-98 
new tensions, 50 
on bomb tests, 113 
secretaries of, 98 
world ties, 132-133 
National Christian Medical Associa¬ 
tion, 84 

National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., 58 
National Council of Evangelism for 
the Blind, 86 

National Shrine Headquarters, 120, 
121 

National Sunday School Association, 
106 

National University, 115 
Navigators, 99 
Nazarene Church, 48 
Neighborhood House, 90 
Nemuro, 148 
New Life League, 100 
“New Reformation,” 50 
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New-Religions Federation, 120 
New religions in Japan, 124-125 
New Tribes Mission, 93 
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